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Editorial 


= [T US suppose that America will be 

successful in its present quest for 
scientists and that the nation’s labora- 
tories and classrooms will be bulging 
with physicists, chemists, biologists, 
mathematicians, and engineers of the 
highest talents. Let us suppose we are 
able to devise not only super interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles but a master 
switchboard that is the final triumph of 
war fought by automation. 

What then? 

When we succeed in doing these 
things, we will still have left the largest 
part of the problem facing America. For 
what the nation needs today even more 
than scientists is men of wisdom and 
vision. It urgently needs men with the 
clear and full view, men who understand 
what is happening in the world and are 
not continually being taken by surprise 
and by the effects of 
It needs men who 


by living history 
re cognizable causes. 
know something about the science of 
world organization and the kind of struc- 
ture that is required to support a peace. 
It needs men who can cope with Com- 
a hard, working 
actually is rather 
it convenient to 
it needs men who 


munism in terms of 
knowledge of what it 
than what they find 
think it is. Most of all, 
are not afraid to bet their public careers 
on big ideas and who are as much con- 
cerned about the safety and rights of the 


Reprinted from the December 14, 
1957 issue of The Saturday Review, 
p. 20, by special permission of the 
author. 
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Science Will Not Save Us 


(Reprinted from The Saturday Review ) 









next generation as they are about their 
own. 
Our 


give us 





scientists by themselves cannot 
security. The devices and 
an create may help to 







weapons they 
restore the national ego but they are not 
enough to create a functioning peace. 
The only justifiable purpose of such de. 
vices is to strengthen the circumstances 










under which we can press forward with 
a great idea that can do away with the 





devices. 

We will not have achieved security 
or anything remotely resembling it even 
if all we have to do is to flick an eyelash 
in front of an electronic board that would 
bring instantaneous destruction to every 
country run by Communists or that is 
likely to be run by Communists. For our 
security depends upon many things. It 
depends on what America means to the 
majority of the world’s peoples—whether 
other peoples have a real sense of identi- 
fication with us or whether they regard 
us as prosperous freaks who have noth- 
ing important to say or do in the making 
of a saner tomorrow. It depends on the 
nature of our ideas for peace—on how 
much we are willing to give of ourselves 
in making those ideas come to life. 

Party Secretary Khrushchev beats his 
big drum and says he can deliver hydro- 
gen bombs in a matter of minutes to an\ 
city in America. This kind of inflamma: 
tory nonsense is immediately imitate d by 
American officials who say that we cal 

“zero in” on Russian cities from our mili- 
tary bases in Europe. Like little boys 
boasting and taunting and edging close! 
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to each other with firecrackers, the large 
nations are moving steadily from claims 


of strength to ultimatums. 


What is most startling of all is that 
some people seem to take comfort from 


this fact, claiming that war is now so 
horrible that no one will dare to carry 
out the ultimatums. Views like these are 
in themselves a species of insanity. They 
| ignore history. They assume that the 
same shortsightedness that produced the 
present crisis is all that is necessary to 
surmount it. They assume, too, that mis- 
takes can become ever larger without 
exacting a price at some point, that action 
is without consequence, and that there 
exists somewhere a magical safety valve 
which, unseen and undefined, will spring 
into being and safeguard the future of 
man. This is the stuff of fantasy, readily 
observable at institutions for the treat- 
ment of schizophrenics but never more 
out of place than in a serious considera- 
tion of the means by which a design for 
survival can be created for human life on 
earth. 

A man in need of lumber doesn’t go 
running into the forest with a torch. 
peace is to be made, something more 
powerful than nuclear explosives will 
have to make it. The peace will have to 
> be made by a leadership that understands 
the 
peace and the means of war. Peace has 


the difference between means of 
its own properties and structural require- 
The fact that other countries may 
resist such an approach to peace should 
not mean that we must abandon the ap- 
proach. The leaders of a community who 
; are concerned with the need to build a 


ments. 
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hospital for that community don’t aban- 
don their plans for a hospital because 
some powerful people oppose it. They 
proceed rather to carry the issue to the 
community as a whole, confident that a 
full debate will generate the required 
support. 

Our job is to help create a great debate 
in the world. Once we define the need for 
a pooling of sovereignty in the creation 
of a design of world law—adequate to 
prevent aggression, stop the nuclear arms 
race, and provide a basis for justice in 
settling the disputes among nations— 
once we do this, we create a stage for the 
long-overdue great debate that the age 
requires. Such a debate may not auto- 
matically dispose of war or Communism 
or any of the other insistent problems in 
the world, but at least it can enable us 
to focus on our real problems. Whatever 
chance we have of solving a problem 
depends first on our recognition of it and 
second on the amount of dedicated sup- 
port that can be rallied behind it. 

In the meanwhile, our universities can 
serve the nation best not only by giving 
increased attention to the need for scien- 
tific knowledge but to the need for 
knowledge about the world itself. Edu- 
cation for Western civilization is not 
enough; beyond Europe lies the pre- 
ponderance of the world’s peoples. Who 
they what they believe, and what 
they want—rather than what the Rus- 
sians alone or the Americans alone say or 
want—could determine the outcome of 


are, 


the great debate. 
—NorMAN Cousins, editor, The Satur- 


day Review. 





MARIE M. HUGHES 


Whither Evaluation? 


Cooperative evaluation based upon questions and _ values 


oriented to American ideals in a climate of support and mu- 


tuality, using new and old scientific procedure, 


‘an make 


teaching a profession and bring a higher quality of education 


to our children and youth. 


NYONE reading current dailies and 
periodicals is not quite sure whether 

or not the schools are recipients of a proc- 
ess of thoughtful evaluation or are being 
used as scapegoats by a confused and 


angry people who are also fearful and 


dismayed. The best response for edu- 
cators may be to seek to ask the right 
questions about the quality of experi- 
ence our children have in our schools. 
We can take pride in the great social ex- 
periment of the American Public School 
dedicated (at least verbally) to the task 
of arranging learning conditions so that 
all boys and girls may make genuine 
progress toward achieving their poten- 
tials and thus live with greater happiness 
and contribute more constructively to 
society. This experiment is unique in the 
annals of man’s history. It was and is a 
bold conception. Our ideal of concern for 
individual and group welfare has never 
wavered. Our ways of achieving the ideal 
may have fallen short. Can we afford to 
give up? Can we afford to panic and 
change our basic value system in regard 
to fostering the individual growth poten- 
tial of all? As an antidote to some of the 
pressures presently exerted we may find 


MARIE M. HUGHES is professor of 
education, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. Dr. Hughes is guest editor for 
this issue of Educational Leadership. 
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it profitable to reread Mann’s School for 
Barbarians or Ziemer’s Education for 
Death. 


We cannot, however, ignore the par- 
ticular pressure of today, nor can we be 
satisfied with the quality of education we 
now provide. We need to be forthright 
about the gap that exists between th 
daily classroom experiences of most chil- 
dren and our best hypotheses of what 
might contribute to a higher quality of 
the educational experience. For example 
the relationship of feelings to learning is 
well established. Jersild in a poignant 
paragraph describes the present situa 
tion. 

We contribute to the growing child’s iso- 
lation and loneliness whenever we, in effect, 
tell him that we do not wish to know how he 
feels. Yet there is much in the school life 
of both boys and girls that would make even 
the sturdiest child express intense emotion 
if the pressures against it were not so strong 
In some schools, it is true, there is muci 
gaiety and laughter, but painful emotions ar 
often squelched. At the elementary school 
level, for example, millions of children fee 
the sting of failure, the lash of scarcasm, and 
the pain of rejection. There are thousands 
who, week after week, know the torture 0 
helpless rage. If all these children, and 
others who encounter countless hurts—som« 
deliberately and maliciously imposed, som 
that arise in the natural course of lifes 
struggle—if all these were free to cry, ® 
well they might, there would often be a 
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food of tears at school. But such signs of 
distress would be unseemly. It is better 
for the sake of decency and order, to keep 
up a pretense that all is well. And by a 
strange irony, which persists in our culture 
from a2 more primitive time, it is more ap- 
propriate, if one is deeply moved, to show it 
through signs of anger (sarcastic laughter, 
for example) than through grief and affec- 
tio. An outpouring of feeling would be 
frightening to teachers who have rigidly 
schooled themselves never to let the hurts 
and tender emotions of their own lives show 


in public.’ 
What Questions Shall We Ask? 


Is it not possible that we could best 
serve education today by concentrating 
on asking the most pertinent and basic 
questions that we can and then seeking 
the answers in the most scientific way 
that we know? On every hand now there 
isarush to add science and mathematics 
to high school graduation requirements. 
Perhaps this should be done and quickly; 
however, there are questions that need to 
be asked and answered that are more 
basic to the problem of developing dedi- 
cated creative people who will pursue 
scientific explorations into the unknown. 
One series of questions might well per- 
tain to our present offerings. What goes 
on in the typical classroom today? What 
opportunities are given youth to connect 
their classroom work with the industrial, 
medical, and other research laboratories 
of their community? How is curiosity 
lostered from the kindergarten through 
college? Do we as teachers really like 
unusual or penetrating questions from 
our students? Do we constantly utilize 
the resources that we have for learning, 
whether or not such resources are people, 
observations of a social or physical 
phenomenon, or use of such an ordinary 

Arthur T. Jersild. When Teachers Face 
Themselves. New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955, 
p. 68-69. 
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book as the dictionary? To illustrate, a 
fifth grade youngster came upon the 
word “causeway” and asked the teacher 
what the word meant. Replied the 
teacher, “An old fashioned word for 
road. Now we just call them roads.” 

A recent investigation of the concept 
of scientists held by high school youth 
was carried out by a social anthropolo- 
gist. The investigative technics utilized, 
however, were those that any group of 
teachers might have used. The results of 
the investigation show that the young 
people hold cultural stereotypes of scien- 
tists that had not been disturbed by bio- 
graphical reading and discussion, the 
meeting with real people, or the labora- 
tory or other types of experiences the 
youth may have had. 

The Jacobs * study of value change re- 
lated to courses in social science in col- 
lege might well stimulate us to raise dif- 
ferent questions about education. He 
found very little change because of the 
college courses. When change occurred 
it appeared to be related to certain con- 
ditions that reflected a total climate for 
learning. This finding that change in be- 
havior requires certain minimum condi- 
tions of supportive interaction rather 
than certain content per se suggests ques- 
tions to us. 

The Barker and Wright * study of chil- 
dren in a small Kansas town is challeng- 
ing. The findings are based upon ob- 
server records of the behavior of chil- 
dren. Several complete day records were 
made for selected children. The author's 
conclusion regarding the classroom life 
of one seven year old cannot be ignored 
as we seek to raise the proper and the 

*Phillip Jacobs. Changing Values in College. 


New Haven, Connecticut: Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1957. 

* Roger Barker and Herbert Wright. Midwest 
and Its Children. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son and Company, 1954. 
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most helpful evaluative questions about 
our schools. 


The data indicate that, in the classroom 
as compared with the behavior settings free 
of adults, Raymond’s behavior was less in- 
tense or energetic, less efficient and creative 
or constructive, somewhat more cooperative 
when activities were undertaken with others, 
but generally less satisfying. They indicate 
that, in or out of the chuareten in Midwest, 
Raymond rarely aimed to do either less or 
more than he was able to do; that he tried 
to be funny or reacted with enjoyment to 
something funny less often in than out; and 
that, in the classroom, he was much more 
restless. 

Concerning Raymond’s habitat, the data 
indicate that in the classroom as against the 
settings free of adults, the world of this boy 
was less clear, less genial, and smaller in the 
sense of offering fewer recognized and 
promising things to do. They indicate that 
Raymond was moved to do what he did 
more by social pressure and less by direct 
interest in the classroom; that, in this setting, 
he was more often frustrated or in conflict, 
but preoccupied less with the immediate 
present. The data indicate finally that, in the 
classroom, Raymond was warmed less by 
positive emotional expansiveness—feeling 
for him on the part of others—and subjected 
more to social disapproval.‘ 

It does appear that we have a real task 
before us to raise and answer significant 
questions regarding educational experi- 
ences of our children and youth. Daniel 
Prescott ° is asking one of the most perti- 
nent questions that can be asked, “On 
what basis do teachers make the a em 
decisions that they make day after d: ry? 
This is the kind of question that gets at 
the heart of what goes on in the class- 


room. 


‘Herbert F. Wright, 
Nall, and Phil Schoggen. 
cal Ecology of the Classroom.” Educational 
Psychology. Arthur P. Coladarci, editor. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1955, p. 265-67. 

° Daniel Prescott. The Child in the Educative 
Process. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1957, Part I. 


Roger G. Barker, Jack 
“Toward a Psychologi- 
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The Meaning of Self-Commitment 
and Self-Involvement 

As our process of evaluation moves for. 

ward, we need to recall again and again 

that our true and basic concern must be 

that of furthering the ideals of a demo. 

To do this certain condi. 


cratic society. 
tions of learning need to be present that 
are not necessary in a totalitarian society. 
Lawrence Frank has spelled them out for 


us. 


It is becoming evident that a free society 
demands the highest standard of personal 
ethics, of self-disciplined, self-governed con- 
duct by each individual member who re- 
spects not only the integrity and dignity of 
others but the ‘dignity of the individual acto, 
himself. In the non-free societies, the av- 
thoritarian regimes, the dictatorships, there 
is little need or opportunity for personal 
ethics since the individual is required to giv 
submissive obedience to authority, to con- 
form to what is required by those who are in 
charge. 

It is also clear that for such a free-self- 
governing society, no one can be unneces- 
sarily deprived, frustrated, injured, dan- 
aged, humiliated or otherwise distorted and 
stunted, because anyone so treated will be 
unable to bear the burdens of freedom, in- 
capable of playing his full effective role in 
maintaining social order. Everyone in the 
group must be able to re spect himself, to liv 
at peace with himself so that he can and will 
respect others and live peacefully with his 
fellows.® 

The next to the 
family circle can do most to help th 
child become what he could become 
The school can arrange conditions and 
relationships so that the child develops 
some confidence in his own powers. The 


school home and 


school can increase his relatedness to 
people or in Barbara Biber’s words “make 
an impact on the child’s image of the 


human universe.” The school can make a 


° Lawrence K. Frank. Nature and Human No- 


ture. New Brunswick, Conn.: Rutgers Univer 
sity Press, 1951, p. 174-75. 
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major contribution to the development of 
a trained and educated mind. A trained 
and educated mind does not come into 
existence as the result of a series of re- 
quired courses, even though achievement 
in those courses is rewarded with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key. Such a mind comes into 
being through the effort and self-com- 
mitment of the individual himself. It 
comes through his own self-involvement. 

The present state of our knowledge of 
human beings gives us a picture of man 
that must be reflected in our schools. 
Man is an active agent in his becoming. 
He is purposive. Basic evaluative ques- 
tions for us become: (a) What condi- 
tions foster self-involvement and _ self- 
commitment? and (b) Are these condi- 
tions more often present than absent in 
the teaching-learning (interactive situa- 
tion) in the schools? There is no doubt 
that the individual must subject himself 
to long and arduous training to further 
many of the goals of modern society and 
to contribute constructively to it. 

The high school youth may have to 


give up his hot rod in order to stay in 


school. He won't do this unless he is in- 
volved in such a way that his own goals 
and aspirations can be met only by giving 
up the hot rod. Involved in the situation 
may be what we have termed the differ- 
ence between the long term goal and im- 
mediate pleasure and gratification. How- 
ever, it is not quite so simple as that 
equation would appear to make it. Does 
not the individual need to recognize some 
value in the experience for him as of now 
if he is to remain in the situation without 
defenses that distort the experience? We 
give lip service to a profound psychologi- 
cal truth when we say, “People perceive 
differently. Each one sees it his way.” In 
such statements we recognize that each 
of us protects his own self system with 
defenses that distort reality. It has never 
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ceased to be a source of amazement when 
young people who had become accom- 
plished musicians give up music as 
adults. It is quite obvious that in their 
training, they worked for somebody else 
and not for themselves and in the end did 
not serve themselves or the community 
as musicians. 

An investigation at any grade level or 
in any subject that raised the question 
about the individual’s self-commitment 
and self-involvement ought to be en- 
lightening. Does the child ever work with 
figures when not required to do so? 
Does the child write for himself rather 
than under conditions of assignment? An 
investigation’ of one group of eighth 
graders shows that only eight percent of 
their writing was unassigned. Most of the 
eight percent comprised the making of 
lists and the writing of telephone mes- 
sages for their families. 

Dr. Melby suggests to us that proper 
evaluation involves not how much the 
child knows and what he can do but 
what he is becoming. Pertinent questions 
then are: Is the child becoming a person 
who likes to read and does read, a per- 
son who is curious, a person who is mov- 
ing toward people instead of away or 
against people, a person who has confi- 
dence in himself, a person whose per- 
ceptions are subjected to reality testing? 
The list is long and, of course, incomplete 
as herein stated. We are asking for the 
fullest development of each individual 
and that he be concerned with the wel- 
fare of all others. We seek classroom con- 
ditions similar to those described by 
Diana A. Stein and Rose Mukerji. 


7 Earl Harmer. “Identification of Situations in 
Which Eighth Graders Write with an Appraisal 
of Their Writing Competencies.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis. Salt Lake City: The University 
of Utah, 1954. 
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Teacher Evaluation and the 
Improvement of Education 

This brief discussion carries the thesis 
that it is important now more than ever 
to ask the right questions about our 
schools. These questions must be con- 
cerned with the aspects of school that 
make a difference in the individual’s be- 
coming. Our questions must be con- 
cerned with the “heart” of the educa- 
tional process. This “heart” is what oc- 
curs day after day in the classroom. The 
several authors of this issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP who deal with evalu- 
ation ask for more observation of the 
classroom to ascertain teacher and pupil 
behavior. Only in this way can the teach- 
ing-learning process (interactive situa- 
tion) be understood. 

A chief danger of evaluation and re- 
ward in terms of merit rating lies in 
rewarding the wrong things. Our educa- 
tional goals and values must be quite 
clear in order to avoid such an error. 
The focus needs to be placed upon the 
conditions that foster growth of the in- 
dividual and the welfare of all. Such 
conditions do not remain static nor are 
they of one pattern. Nevertheless, it is 
not helpful to announce, “Oh, well, there 
are many methods. One is as good as 
another.” Whatever the patterns of the 
good prove to be, they must hold some 
elements in some degree in common. 
These elements have been referred to as 
conditions throughout this discussion. 
Today we have data that gives us more 
tenable hypotheses about positive class- 
room conditions than we had previously. 
We can put these hypotheses into opera- 
tion and test them. We can be creative 
and human-centered in our evaluation. 

A final word must be said regarding 
the threat evaluation is to most teachers. 
Kinney and Rose both ask, and rightly 
so, that teachers be more experimental 
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and scientific. The facts of the case are 
that teachers are products of their cul- 
ture and work in terms of their expe cta- 
tions of themselves and what they per- 
ceive are the expectations of others. ‘This 
concept of testing one’s own procedures 
and being experimental is not yet built 
into the general texture of teaching. 

If the evaluative process is to improve 
the quality of education in our schools, 
all the information that we have about 
the ways in which attitudes and beliefs 
are changed must be applied. Undoubt- 
edly teachers will need to be helped to 
gather their own data on_ children’s 
reactions to various aspects of the class- 
room situation. The habit of asking ques- 
tions about one’s own work is not as com- 
mon among teachers as it is with others. 
This skill of asking questions can be quite 
easily acquired. The willingness to ask 
the question and to face the answers is 
another problem. To do this, requires 
support and expression of confidence on 
the part of one’s colleagues and superi- 
ors, not a grade for something less than 
desirable. It is in the process of looking 
at children’s reactions to classroom pro- 
cedures that teachers begin to know the 
complexity of learning and teaching. We 
prate about individual differences and 
the acceptance of them. We have yet to 
make their acceptance truly creative and 
to order our classrooms as though unique- 
ness was cherished. The gap between 
enunciated purposes and practices is not 
closing rapidly enough. Such closure de- 
pends upon changed attitudes and ex- 
pectations of our teachers. Cooperative 


evaluation based upon questions and 


values oriented to American ideals in a 
climate of support and mutuality, using 
new and old scientific procedure, and 
make teaching a profession and bring a 
higher quality of education to our chil- 
dren and youth. 
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Problems of 


BARBARA BIBER 


‘Values and Measures 


‘in Evaluation of Teaching 


This author illustrates, from practice and research, problems 


encountered and a tentative pattern of solutions adopted in 


a program of evaluation of teaching. 


HE PROBLEMS of 
teaching rest upon a question of view- 
point. That this is true at the point of 
defining goals is broadly recognized. 
That it is also true at the stage of select- 
ing and developing methods of evalua- 


evaluation of 


tion is more likely to be only vaguely 
realized or missed altogether. Perhaps 
it is safe to say that we can look for sig- 
nificant insights to those situations where 
there is conscious awareness of the need 
for a consistent framework of values, in 
| this instance, a clearly defined concept 
) of the teacher's role, to be applied at all 
j stages of evaluation. In the practical 
' world, the problem is obvious: whether 
a training school’s opinion of a student is 
| borne out after he is teaching is often, in 
» large measure, dependent on which 
| superintendent of schools is judging the 
teacher. In systematic research, how cor- 
» rect a series of predictions proves to be 
5 is, to an important degree, a function of 
§ whether the criterion measures are con- 
) ceptually coordinate with and relevant to 
5 the predictive variables. 

: In the brief space of this paper, | 
§ should like to illustrate, from practice 
¥ and research, the problems encountered 
and the pattern of solutions adopted 
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(tentatively to be sure) in a program of 
evaluation which proceeds from a view- 
point and attempts to operate consist- 
ently within it.’ 

The impact of John Dewey's social 
philosophy for a democracy moved the 
goals of education toward emphasis on 
active participation in the learning proc- 
ess, independent and responsible think- 
ing and functioning and a creative-con- 
structive relation between the individual 
and the group. Later, the psychodynamic 
interpretation of human behavior con- 
tributed other dimensions to these goals: 
the interdependence of the processes of 
emotion and learning, the importance of 
the teacher-child relationship as proving 
ground and prototype of interpersonal 
relationship experience in general, the 
adaptation of content and methods 
curriculum to the changing needs, drives 
and conflicts associated with the succes- 
sion of stages of maturity. 

Out of the amalgam of these major in- 
fluences, two basic goals can be formu- 
lated and stated very briefly. First, it is 
the goal of education to he Ip the child 


‘The program to be drawn upon for illustra- 
tion is in operation at the Bank Street College 
of Education in New York City. 
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search, Bank Street College of Educa- 
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become skilled, knowing, perceptive 
his world’; to master 
his experience 


and _ effective 
confusion; to 
through his own invention and creation; 
to communicate in the modes of his cul- 
ture and sustain the idiom of his own in- 
dividuality; to extend his “interest” world 
to far places and times; to act, to organ- 
ize, to accomplish, to reason, to reflect. 
As important as the goal itself is the ad- 
ditional responsibility to deal with the 
child’s learning, achievement and mastery 
in such a way that they constitute the 
media for positive ego-growth and thus 
contribute to the child’s growing feeling 
as a knowing, doing, confident self 

knowable, manageable 


reorder 


relation to a 
world. 
Secondly, it is the goal of education to 
contribute to the child’s increasing 
maturity and satisfaction in his modes of 
relating to people; to make it possible 
for him to find in his teachers adults who 
can connect with him meaningfully as a 
person, respect his distinctness, be at- 
tuned to his feelings as well as to his 
capacities and be aware of the impor- 
tance of his private world to him. In such 
a relation with his teachers he will ex- 
significantly in a new 
and with different emotional 
overtones, what he has already 
through with his parents: the taste and 
the boundary of freedom; the comfort 
and irritation of being controlled; the 
safety and threat of being known. By the 
way these relations are mediated for the 


perience again, 
context 
lived 


*See “Teacher Education in Mental Health: 
From the Viewpoint of an Educator,” by Bar- 
bara Biber, Ph.D., and “From the Viewpoint 
of a Psychiatrist,” by Viola W. Bernard, M.D., 
to be published as a section in a monograph by 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association. 
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child and by the kind of climate that js 
created for the “yeast” of the children’s 
relations to each other, the school is in q 
salient position to make an impact 0): the 
child’s image of his human universe, to 
influence how safe and nondefensi\ e he 
will feel with people, how benign and 
without hostility toward himself. 
These complex goals make the ecuca- 
tional process that actually transpires in 
the classroom a highly permeable one. 
For example, the subcultural mores of 
the family population influence the de. 
gree to which children can respond to 
friendly authority; the relative readiness 
of parents to relax from the conce pt ot 
competitiveness as the primary motive 
for learning influences how reports and 
report cards are designed and used. More 
locally, within the school society itself, 
the quality of the teacher's relations to 
the children is part of an equation that 
contains the quality of the administra- 
tors. relations to the teachers; codes 
about noise, traditions for ordering mul- 
tiple copies of a single text, accessibility 
of play space or running water, expecta- 
tions of what assembly programs should 
be—all condition the degree to which a 
curriculum can be sensitive to and ful- 
fill cognitive-emotional growth needs. 
These factors do not exist as static 
context and should be weighed appro- 
priately in any schemes for evaluation of 
the teacher. They interact with the teach- 
er’s influence which holds the highest 
potency and operates toward the achieve- 
ment of goals in accordance with: (a 
the kind of professional training he has 
had; (b) the array of interests, motives. 
and attitudes that he brings to his work 
as a teacher of children; and (c) the 
degree to which the integration of pro- 
fessional training and personal exper 
ence has prepared him for a_ psycho 
teaching role. 


dynamically conceived 
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Elaboration of how this preparation for 
teaching can be made relevant to the 
goals as postulated is not possible in this 


discussion.® 


What Is “Good” in Teaching? 


Instead, we turn to the question of how 
to assess, measure, evaluate teaching 
performance and to face the challenge of 
defining what is “good” as viewed in the 
perspective of the accepted goals. Un- 
fortunately, meeting this challenge calls 
for a preliminary detour around three 
questions be fore any objective evaluation 
can proceed, whether as part of the 
practical life of promotion, self-criticism, 
staff development or part of a systematic 
search for reliably measurable criterion 
data. 

1. Can “good” be estimated in terms of 
effect on the pupils? Granted that this is 
the ultimate measure of significance, it 
is nevertheless true that, when goals are 
conceived on a complex level, involving 
thought-processes as well as fact assim- 
ilation and subjective affect as well 
adaptive behavior, it is not possible to 
short-cut intermediary factors and seek 
for direct measures of teacher-effective- 
ness in terms of effects on pupils. 

For several reasons: the effects we are 
concerned with include subtle elements 
of personality for which measures are not 
readily available nor easily applicable, 
except by specially trained personnel; 
they require study of individuals and can 
only be superfici: uly probed through 
group measures. Furthermore, it cannot 
be assumed that the teacher’s influence 
in terms of these goals * will “take” over 

* Thid. 

‘The problems associated with pupil growth 
as a measure have been developed by William 

Rabinowitz and Robert M. W. Travers, “Prob- 
lems of Defining and Assessing Teacher Effec- 


tiveness” —E ducational Theory, Vol. III, No. 3, 
July 1953. 
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small units of time such as months or 
school terms nor that it will be free of 
the compounding influences of family, 
neighborhood and total school atmos- 
phere. From this viewpoint, it may be 
possible, by controlling family, social- 
economic, and other differences, to study 
pupil growth as a measure of the cumu- 
lative effect of the educational experi- 
ence, but not as an index of an individual 
teacher's effectiveness.°® 

Teachers, exposed to and accepting of 
these complex goals, have an important 
resolution to make concerning their own 
worth as teachers. They have to come to 
terms with the exhilaration they feel in 
instances of success and the defeat they 
experience where they seem to be failing. 
Some see themselves as the responsible, 
central figures in these outcomes; others 
feel themselves pushed, fatalistically, 
by forces outside themselves. Still oth- 
ers feel personal toward the successes, 
fatalistic toward the failures. Some- 
where, inside the entanglement of ob- 
servation and rationalization, the un- 
measurable truth undoubtedly lies. Any 
increase in degree of awareness of com- 
plexity should be an asset to any teach- 
ers wisdom and happiness. 

Is “good” a point, a range, a series 
of balances adapted to varying condi- 
tions? Teaching is not a series of pre- 
scribed acts, to be measured good or bad 
in terms of frequency of occurrence or 
omission. It is a nexus of relationships 
taking shape from the way in which 
general goals and ideals are adapted to 
the particularity of given situations. In 
practical terms, this means that, for pur- 
poses of evaluation, each aspect of teach- 
ing needs to be considered in terms of a 
possible range within which “good” 

* Such a study is now in progress at the Bank 
Street College of Education under the title, 
“The Psychological Impact of School Experi- 
ence, 
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teaching can fall. One of the scales we 
have used in a series of observations of 
teacher performance may serve best as 
illustration. This particular measurement 
was concerned: with the extent to which 
the teacher imposes limits and _restric- 
tions on the children; five defined points 
are listed below: 

a. Children’s behavior is severely limited, 
beyond the reasonable requirements of their 
welfare 

b. Requirements are abundant but aimed 
at practical ends, not “pure discipline” 

c. Regulations are somewhat liberal and 
realistic; freedom is permitted in matters 
often subject to restriction 

d. Children are expected to meet a few 
basic standards, but otherwise enjoy great 
freedom 

e. Limits are both very scarce and very 
mild. The freely expressed impulses of the 
children are almost completely accepted. 

In this scale, points “b,” “c,” and “d” 
represent variations of a function which 
could be considered within a range of 
“good” depending upon the situational 
context in which they exist. That this 
viewpoint does not reduce itself to an 
open-ended, relativistic position becomes 
clear in the definitions of points “a” and 
“e” which lie outside the range of accept- 
ably good teaching. 

3. Can “good” be measured directly or 
inferred from a series of measurements? 
In addition to the variation that is a 
function of adaptation to varying condi- 
tions, there is the variation within the 
person of the teacher himself, a factor 
whose importance is in proportion to the 
extent that teaching is psychologically 
conceived and recognized as subject to 
unconsciously derived fluctuations of 
preference, interest, tension or involve- 
ment. It is obviously futile, therefore, to 
measure any teacher against a fixed con- 
cept of a consistently ideal teacher. Most 
reliable evaluations can be expected 
where judgments of how “good” are 
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made as an end-process of consideration 
based on varied measures of a single 
teacher and a judgment of the series of 
balances made by a teacher in adapting 
goals to situations. 

These detour considerations yield a 
few guiding principles but, having re- 
jected pupil growth as a suitable means 
of teacher evaluation, there still remain 
the key problems of what shall be taken 
as a measure of teaching and how this 
can be done. An alternate approach lies 
in devising means of characterizing a 
classroom in terms of its intrinsic learning 
processes and interpersonal relationships, 
thus arriving at an approximate measure 
of what is generated by the teacher as a 
climate of learning. Objective observa- 
tions of teacher performance and chil- 
dren’s response can serve as the core; 
additional methods, such as an interview, 
are necessary in order to place observed 
behavior in the context of attitudes and 
feelings upon which the meaning of be- 
havior depends. To take this approach to 
evaluation opens one to the criticism of 
begging the ultimate question: how suc- 
cessfully is the teacher achieving goals 
with respect to the learning and growth 
of the children? In reply, one can only 
say that that large question had best be 
answered in several stages. In evaluating 
a teacher in terms of the learning climate 
he can create, one is assuming, with 
awareness, a relation between certain 
learning climates and ultimate effects on 
the children. This relation requires sepa- 
rate and independent testing-out to be 
undertaken under controlled research 
conditions. 

In order to make concrete this approach 
to evaluation, it may be helpful to pre- 
sent a series of dimensions briefly defined, 
now in use in a study involving teacher 


performance as criterion data and based 
on the educational orientation implicit in 
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the goals presented at the beginning of 
this article. The data on which the char- 
acterization of each teacher is based in- 
clude four observations, approximately 
one hour in length, made by four differ- 
ent observers using a pretested method 
of scaled observations and an individual 
interview, slightly more than an hour in 
covering a prepared content 
guide. The following dimensions are 
being used as a means of integrating 
observational and interview material. 


length, 


¢ Perception and acceptance of children. 
Range of acceptance; kinds of child behavior 
accepted or rejected (liked, tolerated, dis- 
liked); degree of differentiation; bases of 
differentiation; extent to which acceptance 
is conditional, temporary. 

¢ Quality of relatedness to children. De- 
gree of empathic sensitivity to child-level of 
feeling, emotion, conflict; awareness of child 
level of thinking, capacity, impulse, etc.; 
spontaneous reaction to children; degree of 
ease; modes of communication; levels of con- 
nectedness. 

¢ Psychological understanding. Context 
in which behavior is seen: developmental 
cultural conditioning; social class in- 
fluences, etc.; penetration beyond behavior 
level: motivational basis; multi-determined; 
etc.; degree of stereotypy in typing children 
or labeling behavior. 

¢ Approach to socialization. Conception 
of socialization process; values and goals; 
nature of social process embedded in pro- 


levels; 


gram organization; rules and _ regulations 
governing child interaction; provision for 
and response to individuality (spontaneity, 
originalitv, nonconformity ). 

e Approach to learning. Degree to which 
learning is motivated, interesting and child- 
participant; techniques for accomplishing 
above; degree to which learning consists of 
fact-assimilation, rote repetition, inquiry, in- 
dependent thinking, individualized explora- 
tion. 

© Model of adult authority. Nature and 
extent of restraints imposed; techniques of 
control; ways of dealing with infringements; 
forms of criticism: concept and quality of 
authority figure role. 

e Subjective relation to teaching. Ideal 
teacher-figure; self-evaluation as a teacher; 
motivation for teaching; degree of ego-in- 
volvement; satisfaction-dissatisfaction with 
teaching experience; role as a teacher vis a 
vis parents. 

The evaluation of teaching perform- 
ance in terms of the dimensions briefly 
sketched above presents many challeng- 
ing problems in research studies requir- 
ing quantification of measures, problems 
which must be faced once learning 
conceived in terms of complex goals. 
The same scheme may have some direct 
value as a conceptual orientation to be 
used empirically in the continuous, 
everyday process of evaluation and self- 


evaluation of teaching 
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Role of Evaluation 


HE HISTORY of efforts at evaluation 

in education is characterized by many 
fragmented attempts in which research 
programs were often punctuated by con- 
flicts over educational philosophy, psy- 
chological arguments, and sharp differ- 
ences of opinion over the evaluation tech- 
niques themselves. Those of us who, like 
myself, have lived and worked through 
the entire measurement movement are 
rather painfully aware of the serious 
errors, the false starts and stops and the 
confusion surrounding the problem. Not 
all has been lost, however, in the con- 
fusion. We see many things more clearly 
so that in the years ahead both more 
rapid and more solid progress can be 
expected. 

First of all we see more clearly the 
total role of education in society. We no 
longer accept the naive Jeffersonian idea 
that one who knows what is right will do 
what is right. We know that knowledge 
is not necessarily power, at least not 
power for good. Thus, we are aware that 
equipping people with knowledge and 
skill is only one of the functions of edu- 
cation. Two educational goals are loom- 
ing up as of greatest importance, viz., 


ERNEST O. MELBY is Distinguished 
Professor of Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


in Improving Teaching 


Evaluation must help us to achieve an education with a greater 


inspirational quality, and a new dimension of power. 





helping each individual to make the most 
of himself and enabling society to make 
greatest progress. Both of these goals 
are developed by the individual’s total 
life in home, school and community. 
Both are matters of learned human be- 
havior, of human relatedness. If evalua- 
tion is to be accomplished here it will 
have to be in large extent a matter of 
observed, recorded, evaluated individual 
and group behavior. 

A second area where we have im- 
proved perspective is in that of the role 
of the teacher. We are beginning to see 
differences between instruction and 
teaching. One can instruct another 
person in, let us say, the use of an adding 
machine. After such instruction the one 
instructed has what is for him a new 
skill. But do not expect that he has been 
changed as a person, that he is neces- 
sarily a better citizen, that his general 
behavior has been altered. Thus, we see 
that we can measure the effectiveness of 
instruction in terms of what those in- 
structed know and can do. These meas- 
urements are relatively simple. We have 
been involved with such measurements 
for decades. 

When, however, we turn from instruc- 
tion to teaching we encounter different 
problems. True teaching must result not 
only in knowledge and skill, but in al- 
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tered behavior. Thus, we must measure 
the results of teaching in terms, not so 
much of what pupils know, but of what 
pupils are and are becoming and in terms 
of how they behave and how their be- 
havior is changing. 


Teaching Is Creative 

Once we are clear about the differ- 
ences between instruction and teaching, 
once we are clear about the nature of our 
educational goals we can address our- 
selves to the role of the teacher. Teach- 
ing as a profession seems to differ 
markedly from other professions. The 
engineer for example appears to succeed 
in terms of what he knows and does. But 
the teacher seems to succeed primarily 
in terms of what he is. It will, of course, 
be argued that what he knows and docs 
plays a part in what he is, but one can 
know and do without being. Also, it ap- 
pears that what one is as a teacher plays 
the largest role in what one achieves in 
helping pupils to become. 

We are beginning to give more at- 
tention to the creative side of teaching. 
In the construction of a building, for 
example, the resulting structure depends 
on what is done and how it is done. But 
it seems to make no difference who does 
it. Turning to teaching we seem to find 
an Opposite situation, since success in 
teaching depends more on who does it 
than upon the what or the how. Here we 
encounter the creative, artistic quality 
of teaching which probably corresponds 
closely to painting, musical composition 
and creative writing. 

The distinguished artist Abraham 
Rattner says, “An artist creates reality 
out of his brain, his heart, his soul.” 

“Out of his dreams comes the aware- 
hess of a reality which is deeper than 
that which our eyes and our capacities 
to weigh and measure can grasp.” 
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“He transforms the world he ex- 


periences into a new world.” 


“The new reality is a new birth of 
vision.” 

Speaking of the qualities needed by 
the painter, Rattner says, “I would rec- 
ommend to those who desire to be 
initiated into the Temple to consider 
that art belongs to the spirit and partakes 
of the nature of religion. That creation 
in art is as unexplainable as creation in 
nature. That art’s open door to self en- 
richment is self-giving love. With much 
hard work, sacrifice of one’s time, large- 
ness of mind and great warmth of heart, 
the inner sensibilities will manifest them- 
selves into an appreciation that will sur- 
pass all understanding. A painting, if it 
is achieved at all, is made with the help 
of God. It is as inexplicable as a flower, 
the song of a bird, electricity, atomic 
power, or love... .” ’ 

In the above quotation substitute the 
words “creative teaching” for “art and 
painting’ wherever they occur, and you 
will have an excellent statement of what 
it takes to become a creative teacher. 

The problems of evaluation in teach- 
ing are thus complicated by the fact that 
in considerable measure we deal with the 
inexplicable. We have to realize that a 
teacher may seemingly know all he 
should know, do what he should do, do it 
in accepted fashion and yet fail to teach 
creatively, succeeding only to instruct 
and perhaps even that  ineffectively. 
Without faith, respect, humility and love, 
creative teaching falters and creative 
learning does not occur. 

The reader may object that I am mak- 
ing evaluation in teaching an impossibly 
difficult task. I do not think so. I believe 
as we increasingly recognize the teach- 
er’s creative role we will find ways to 
Twenty-four Plates Ur- 
1956. 


‘Abraham Rattner. 
bana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 
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evaluate creative teaching. Perhaps we 
will not employ paper and pencil tests. 
We will, I think, do more observation of 
teacher and pupil behavior. We will 
have greater concern with emotional as- 
pects. We will give more attention to 
motivation, to individualization. Much 
of our evaluation must be found in our 
community life. How do the citizens who 
have had our education behave? 

We would make a tragic error were 
we today to fail to see the problem of 
evaluation in the light of Little Rock and 
the Sputnik. These two dramatic devel- 
opments give a new dimension to the 
educational problem. To us in America, 
freedom is precious. We must somehow 
save and develop it. But we can't save it 
and continue to flaunt it as in Little Rock. 
And we can't save it without developing 
our intellectual resources. If the Russians 
have surpassed us in science it is not be- 
cause we lack brains or inventive genius, 
but because we have for years moved 
in anti-intellectual directions and failed 
signally to put forth an educational effort 
of sufficient power and scope. 

Sputnik is a warning. But it may lead 
us astray. It may lead us to crash pro- 
grams in science, in satellites, for the 
gifted. Evaluation is thus important in 





relation to educational policy—wit!out 
it our policies may be so ill chosen is to 
be our national undoing. 

Only a great creative education with a 
human orientation can solve the prob. 
lems of which Little Rock has become a 
symbol. Only a great creative education 
for all our people can give us pre. 
eminence in science, in art, in human te. 
lations. It is thus in relation to a great 
creative education that we must see the 
problem of evaluation. To view it in nar- 
row terms may give us education which 
is mere instruction. From such instruc. 
tion we may get people who know, but 
who cannot or do not act for the welfare 
of their fellow men. We may forge an 
individual 


education which 


men from the masses of people from 


separates 


which they come. 

Human survival depends on an educa- 
tion in human values, one which gives 
all of us awareness of membership in the 
human New scientific triumphs 
make new drafts on man’s insights, man’s 


his fellow 


race, 


wisdom and man’s love for 
men. Evaluation must help us to achieve 
an education with a greater inspirational 
quality, and a new dimension of power. 
Herein lies the greatest task of evaluation 
in the years ahead. 
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Creating with Words 
in the Kindergarten 


The kindergarten is never a happier place than when the 


children and their teacher are watching 


being born. 


HILDREN between the ages of five 
and six are still very much in the 
exploratory world of sound, when lan- 
Hguage and music and movement are as 
Binterwoven as the three strands of a pig- 
Bail, when speaking and singing and skip- 
ping: are wonderful and new, and nothing 
‘is dull. They seem to possess instinctively 

certain qualities which adult writers of 
» professional caliber often must struggle 
sto reacquire, These small children are in 
ithe very special stage of development 
Hbetween the maste ry of articulation and 
poral communication for all practical pur- 
Pposes, and the utter inability to use ef- 
Mectively the printed symbols. 
: Chants are basic to this age level. Call- 
Bing ones mother to the window is, to 
children i in the street, an intricate process 
Sof imperatives, crescendos, and_foot- 
)stompings; “galloping, galloping, gallop- 
ing’ is as suitable an accompaniment to 
pnake-believe ponies as the William Tell 
Overture; and the banana peddler with 
shis improvised arias holds enough en- 
ichantment to widen the eyes of even the 
most realistic five-year-old. 

Rhymes are everywhe re present and, 
Hike the chants, rhy thm-full. “Flippity- 
loppity, clippity- cloppity, bippity-bop- 
pity” go the hopscotch feet of “Marilyn- 
)Carolyn-Barrelyn” over the “potsy-motsy- 
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a story or a poem 


wotsy-totsy.” Nursery rhymes fed glibly 
to toddlers reappear with more adven- 
turous verses as the five-year-old whimsi- 
“One, two, eat up the goo 
. three, four, sit on the floor . : .” and 
the six-year-old rewords, “My country 
tizzily, sweet land of liver tea. . .” 

Along with its ups, this period of de- 
velopment has its downs. The small child 
gropes for words to present an idea in 
his mind. He stutters, stammers, leans 
upon “Yuh-know-what,” is easily dis- 
tracted in his thinking, misuses three- 
syllable words, and manages to com- 
pletely overlook the English system of 
grammar. Nevertheless, “I-could-play- 
with-the-puppy may be intoned in any 
tense or mood from past affirmative to 
future imperative according to intonation 
and inflection. The kindergarten child 
makes himself understood. 


cally offers, 


But the most wonderful aspect of the 
five-to-six-year-old’s language life lies in 
its all-consuming growth. No longer im- 
peded by the primary difficulties of ar- 
ticulation, the youngster rushes pell-mell 
out of baby talk into the awareness of 
new meanings, uses, and sound possibili- 
“Elevator” is fascinating to 
him, as are “parakeet,” “apologize,” and 
“drizzle.” How many poets have spent 
endless hours groping into long-forgotten 


ties of words. 
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corners for an effective verb to use in 
describing a mene as common as 
falling rain? For the five-year-old it’s 
simple; if he doesn’t know which verb to 
use, he invents a new one. The rain comes 
“bling-bling-bling-bling down,” it “drib- 
bles down your forehead,” “scroonches 
under the big boots,” “tippy-tip-tips” on 
the window. “Pitter-patter” has not yet 
tyrannized his word-world. There are re- 
freshingly few stereotypes or cliché ad- 
dictions in a five-year-old’s vocabulary; 
everything is too remarkable. New words 
are ‘constantly appearing in his basic 
vocabulary, and a good part of them are 
wonderfully expressive gems which 
never quite made the dictionary. But 
“scroonches” and  “bling-bling-bling- 
bling” are just as meaningful to small 
children as “pitter-patter,” and the atten- 
tive adult must admit that they are just 
as onomatopoetic. 


How the Teacher Helps 


The kindergarten teacher needs to be 
alert to the impulsive creativity of her 
children and not to stifle them too 
quickly with the “pitter-patters” 
structural grammar of the grown-up 
world. At this age level, the child is like 
a highly sensitive tape recorder set to 
pick up and retain any sound within its 
range. Children need to be surrounded 
by good English not only through the 
samples of adults, radio and television 
programs, records, here-and-now story 
books, but through making contact with 
truly fine literature. Longfellow’s “Rain 
in Summer’”* (“... Across the window- 
pane it pours and pours .. .”) and Chris- 
topher Morley’s “Smells”? (“My daddy 
smells like tobacco and books. ”) are 
loved by children as well as by adults. 

‘A Book of Children’s Literature. Edited by 
Lillian Hollowell. Rinehart and Co. 1952. p. 


603. 
* [bid., p. 580. 


and 
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And there are little poems written ¢&. 
pecially for children by adult poets suc 
as James S. Tippet, Rachel Field, an 
Dorothy Aldis who are truly gifted. Aj 
though the child needs to be spoken to in 
language acceptable by adult standards 
he must be listened to on his own level, 

Listening. Listening to children is fur 
It can be as revitalizing for the adult 
listener as for the child who is expressing 
himself. The most basic step in encourag 
ing creative writing in the kindergarter 
lies in the teacher’s sincere interest in 
listening to her children. 

It begins, simply enough, with every. 
day conversations. Children love to chat. 
ter. They are continuously exchangin; 
their impressions and ideas as best they 
can with each other, but they crave adult 
recognition and will often hang onto : 
teacher's skirt until they receive an ap- 
propriate nod or comment. A little one 
“Isn't the clay gloopy today?” and 
waits. A nod of the teacher's head may 
be sufficient in this instance, but the 
power of honest adult appreciation 
sympathy cannot be overestimated. Thi 
next day, the same five-year-old may te- 
mark, “The clay feels like cheese; it’s al 
bumpy and smooth and cheesy.” This 
time the teacher owes some verbalized 
encouragement to the child who has used 
effectively three adjectives in expressin{ 
his idea. A question like, “How’s the clay 
today?” from the teacher is a significat! 
go-ahead signal to the child. Eventual. 
a full-sentence idea such as, “I’ve made: 
cottage-cheese castle; all the little bit 
are bricks” may emerge, and the creativ' 
word-process has definitely begun w ith a 


Says, 
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full-fledged metaphor. This particular 
child already has one foot on the road- 
way to real creative writing. He is ex- 
pressing his imagination through a real 
medium of sensory perception. 

Providing a rich variety of experience. 
As a second basic step, the teacher needs 
to provide a rich variety of experiences 
which will encourage sensory percep- 
tions and the verbal expression of these 
sensations. Wet clay, paste, fingerpaints, 
and cookie dough provide such stimula- 
tion. Comments such as, “It’s squooshy!” 
should be noticed and encouraged with- 
out “pushing” for words. Colors are in- 
teresting to play with on the verbal level, 
as are sizes and shapes. Questions such 

“What “What is a 
happy-feeling color to you?” or “What do 
you see when you close your eyes in 
sometimes evoke almost 


is vellow?” or 


the sunshine?” 
poetic answers. 

A “feel box” may do wonders in en- 
couraging verbalization. The child 
reaches into a box with different kinds 
and textures of material, selects one, feels 
it without looking at it, then tries to de- 
scribe what he has felt to other children. 
The rules of the game keep the child 
from telling the name of the material, 
even if he knows it. He can only describe 
what it feels like. Responses such as, “It’s 
all soft and mellow” (for velvet) or, “It’s 
slippery and crunchy” (for cellophane ) 
are excellent beginnings. 

A “smell box” helps to clarify odor ad- 
jectives for the young child. A little bit of 
soap, a tea bag, a pinch of pepper in a 
small plastic bag, a piece of cheese 
wrapped in aluminum foil, and other 
such things provide infinite possibilities 


for word descriptions of sensory percep- 
tion. When played like the game of the 
“feel box,” 


children will come up with 
comments such as, “It’s sneezy-smelling” 


or “It smells all yum-yum.” 
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The mid-morning snack period is a 
natural lead into the taste adjective field. 
Children will enjoy describing what their 
milk or cookies taste like to them. Fresh 
fruits or carrots and celery sticks at par- 
ties are special treats along with candy. 
And a peanut has real descriptive pos- 
sibilities. 

Experiences in hearing are rich with 
verbal potential. A high trill on the piano 
evokes a variety of responses which the 
children need to express: images, feeling, 
moods. The rhythm sticks alone can be 
woodpeckers, clock factories, high heels 
clicking on the sidewalk, or just plain 
“click-clacks.” High and low, loud and 
soft, fast and slow music patterns can be 
explored for their mood-expressiveness as 
well as for other uses. During rhythms, 
for example, the teacher may ask, “What 
kind of music shall I play while you 
In dramatics, she may ask, “What 
should the giant sound like on the 
piano?” The value comes in describing 
the sound which he needs for his pur- 


skip?” 


pose. 

There are also innumerable possibili- 
ties for exploring all five senses at once 
through common kindergarten experi- 
ences, and they quite naturally open the 
path to creative expression. Scooping a 
pumpkin at Halloween provides an 
abundance of smells, tastes, sights, 
sounds, and tactile experiences. A walk 
in the park, a kitten brought to school, or 
even the kind of weather outdoors are 
materials for colorful discussions and 
creating with words. Trying to tell about 
a cloud, or how it feels to fly, or what 
crying is, offers stimulating subjects for 
poetic contemplation. And responses 
such as, “The cloud looks like a great big 
“I close my eyes and go 
and “Cry- 
ing is making all wet when it is terrible” 
from five-year-olds are bits of poetry. 


whup cream,” 
whoooops up to the moooon,” 
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Once the teacher has learned to listen 
openly to the conversation of the chil- 
dren, she will find it as fascinating as a 
never-ending poem filled with the most 
unique metaphors,  similes, images, 
moods, and verbs imaginable. If she is 
careful to avoid judging the comments of 
the little ones with the red pencil of the 
adult editor, if she allows free range of 
imagination to go along hand in hand 
with guided exploration of reality, if she 
encourages all the words, 
made-up: ones—so long as they are com- 
municative and expressive—and if she is 
flexible enough to allow ample time for 
talk, talk, talk and time to listen, listen, 
listen, she will find the reward of a class- 
full of kindergarten children who will 
find poetry an exciting part of every day. 


new even 


Samples and How They Grew 

The following samples of poetry and 
stories and how they grew have been col- 
lected by one kindergarten teacher in a 
Brooklyn public school. The setting, the 
and the teacher’s role will 
-ative moments 


conversation, 
fill in the picture of cr 
with these children. The quotes are ac- 
tual responses as they occurred in the 
group. 

Sample I One lazy summer morning 
in June, the kindergarten class and their 
teacher took a slow quiet walk in the 
park across the street from the school. 
When they returned to the classroom, all 
sat around in an informal circle, talking 
about things they particularly remem- 
bered having seen during their walk. 
Patricia said, “Oh, I liked the morning 
glories, the baby morning glories that 
were all folded up.” Sonia, apparently 
not listening to Patricia but concentrat- 
ing on her own remembrances, com- 
mented, “The butterfly was all yellow, 
mostly, and it went so fast I couldn’t tell 
if it has polka-dots.” David, a reserved 
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child, continued, “It looked like Mary 


Ann’s hair ribbon, sort of streaky.” F very. 
one was quiet for a few seconds until the 


teacher said, “That is an idea—a butter. 
fly looking like a hair ribbon, isn't it? 
There followed several “Oooohs” 
marks such as, “I like a great big purple 
hair ribbon, all silky,” “But the butterf\ 
can fly away,” “Maybe I could catch one 
and bring it in to school and put it on the 
science table, and then we could play it 
was a ribbon sometimes.” One little girl, 
Janet, stood and exclaimed loudly to all, 
“Tm gonna get one and put it on my 
head!” The teacher picked up this last 
comment and said to Janet, “That might 
make a special story. Could you tell a 
story about a little girl with a butterfly- 
ribbon in her hair?” The following little 
story was Janet’ s contribution m: uinly, 
with a few side comments from Patricia 
and David: 


and re. 


Once upon a time there was a poor little 
girl named Lulu and she didn’t have an 
hair ribbons. No hair ribbons at all. So she 
said, “Oh, I wish I had a pretty yellow rib- 
bon to put on my hair.” Then she went for 
a walk in the park and she saw morning 
glories and flowers. She couldn't pick the 
flowers because then they would die, but 
she found one lying on the ground so shi 
said, “W ell, this one fell off a tree, so I can 
pick it up.” And then she found some more 
flowers on the ground and picked them up 
and she had lots of beautiful flowers. 

Then a butterfly came flying and it liked 
all the pretty flowers that Lulu had, so the 
butterfly sat on Lulu’s head to have a better 
look. And Lulu said, “Now I have a good 
butterfly-ribbon in my hair,” and she looked 
very beautiful. 

Sample II. The center of interest in the 
kindergarten class during the last few 
weeks of April was “rain.” The children 
had talked about clouds, raindrops, rait- 
bows, and had systematically observed 
water evaporate from a small jar. They 
made a picture chart of a row of jars the 


exact size of the glass jar. Each day they 
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marked the water level with crayon on 
the next picture on the chart. Most of 
the children understood the basic idea of 
the water cycle, with water going into the 
air and into clouds until the clouds were 
so full they couldn't hold any more, and 
water falling down again as rain. One day 
the class was talking about clouds and 
how they might be described. George 
told this little story which included many 
of the things he had learned as the unit 
had progressed: 

A cloud looks like a big white sheet. When 
Mommy hangs a sheet on the line, it is all 
full of water, and when she takes it off the 
line it is all dry. The water has gone away up 
into the clouds and some day it will come 
down again when it rains. 

The sheet is all white and big and smooth, 
just like a cloud. 

Sample III. One morning in February 
it began to snow just as the children were 
coming to school. When they entered the 
classroom, they all ran to the windows to 
look out and see how the snowfall was 
progressing. They chattered excitedly 
about making snowballs, building snow 
men, and romping about in the snow 
after school. Later in the morning, the 
children seemed to have quieted down 
considerably, and the teacher thought it 
might be a good time to see if some crea- 
tive poetry was being contained inside 
the five-year-olds, waiting for a chance 
to emerge. After resting time, she had a 
discussion about snow, first letting all the 
children look outside for a while and 
then having them sit quietly down to 
talk about it. The atmosphere in the room 
each child looked relaxed 
and pensive. Virginia began with, “The 
snow looks like a lamb.” “Why?” asked 
the teacher. Virginia replied softly, “Be- 


seemed ideal; 


cause the lamb is white and snow is 
white.” “Oh,” said the teacher, “tell us 
about the snow and the lamb.” 
George picked this up and added 


more 
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quickly, “The snow feels like a lamb,” 
possibly trying to repeat Virginia's 
original sentence, but changing one word 
accidentally. After a few seconds Vir- 
ginia remarked, “The snow feels like a 
lamb because the lamb is soft and snow 
To this Michael, more realisti- 
cally oriented, commented, “But the 
lamb goes baa-a-a-a.” Virginia, still ap- 
parently deep in thought, said almost in 
a whisper, “And the snow doesn’t make 
a sound.” The teacher made a mental 
note of Virginia's sensitivity to this word 
situation then said to the class, “I’ve 
written down what you've said. It sounds 
very much like a poem when it’s all said 
together. Would you like to hear it?” 
Then she read this little poem, which is 
essentially Virginia's, to the obvious ap- 
proval of the whole group: 


is soft.” 


The snow looks like a lamb 

Because the lamb is white and snow is 
white. 

The snow feels like a lamb 

Because the lamb is soft and snow is 
soft. 

But the lamb goes baa-a-a-a, 

And the snow doesn’t make a sound. 

The children decided they would like 
the principal to hear the poem they had 
made up, so the teacher gave the copy 
she had written to Virginia, who took it 
to the principal’s office and “read” it to 
her, looking at the paper and reciting the 
whole poem. It was subsequently pub- 
lished in the school magazine. 

Sample IV. On a rainy afternoon in 
early spring, the children in the after- 
noon kindergarten seemed to be working 
and playing extremely quietly. The 
teacher sat down at a table with three 
little boys who were doing nothing but 
chatting. One said, “It’s very quiet in 
today.” Then the conversation 
turned to the weather outdoors, and 
there were several general comments 
about rain. James said he didn’t want it to 


here 
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rain today, because when it rains he can’t 
play outdoors. The other children agreed. 
Then James, a mature, sensitive child 
with a natural ability toward humor said, 
“Some day I’m gonna go» right up there 
and zip up those clouds!” The other boys 
laughed and said they thought that 
would be good. One of them added, 
“And if you w anted it to rain again, you 
could just unzip the zippers. “Why 
would you want it to rain?” asked the 
teacher. “Oh, to make the flowers grow,” 
said one of the boys. “And to fill up the 
oceans,” added another. “Yuh know, we 
have to drink it, too, only it’s fixed up in 
the faucet,” added James. The teacher 
said, “That might make a good story, 
about a little boy zipping up the clouds 
and then unzipping them again when he 
wanted it to rain. If you made up a whole 
story about it, I'd write it down for you 
and it could be your own story.’ ’ The 


three children decided this would be a 
commendable procedure and one im- 


“Once upon a 
” One boy 


mediately piped up with, 
time there was a little boy . 
wanted the hero to be es Peter,” 
while James insisted on “Tommy.” They 
debated this for a few minutes and then 
compromised, calling him “Tommy 
Peter,” since it was James's idea. James 
then continued to dictate most of the 
story, with one of the boys adding the 
sound words such as “bling-bling-bling- 
bling” and “zoo-o-o-m” and the other 
adding little realistic details 
Tommy Peter taking a rocket ship to get 
up to the clouds. 

After the teacher finished writing down 
the story as dictated, the children drew 
pictures illustrating the various scenes. 
Both the pictures and the written words 
were stapled together into story book 
form and placed in the library corner, 
where the children could see it and 
“read” it to each other. Frequently, James 


such as 
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would be seen “reading” the story to the 
other children. A copy was sent to the 
principal, and this, too, was published 
eventually in the school magazine. The 
names of all three boys appeared as au- 
thors, since all had helped in the wording 
and in drawing pictures, but the children 
decided that James’s name should come 
first since it was mostly his. 

This is the story as it appeared in the 
“Bulletin of P.S. 169”: 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
named Tommy Peter. He didn’t want it to 
rain because he was going on a picnic. So he 
got a rocket ship and he went zooo-0-0-m up 
to the clouds. Then he sewed zippers on the 
clouds and zipped them all up. T hen Tommy 
Peter flew down again to earth and he went 
to the picnic. 

When spring came, all the flowers wanted 
to grow. But they couldn't grow because 
they didn’t have any rain-water. When 
Tommy Peter turned on the faucet, no water 
came out. And when the ships wanted to 
sail on the rivers, they couldn't because the 
rivers weren't deep enough. The water had 
all dried up and no rain came down from 
the clouds. 

Then Tommy Peter got his rocket ship 
and he went zooo-o-o-m up to the clouds. 
He unzipped the zippers and all the rain 
came bling-bling-bling-bling down. Then 
all the flowers grew. The water came out of 
the faucets. And then the boats could sail. 

Tommy Peter said, “Oh, it’s good for it to 
rain a little bit.” And he promised never 
again to zip up the clouds. 

In both cases, when the finished prod- 
ucts were published, the children espe- 
cially seemed to appreciate seeing the 
printed copies. All the little authors could 
recognize their own names in print, and 
later they enjoyed telling the stories 
while looking at the printed pages. After 
a while, James was able to point out the 
words, “Once upon a time,” “z000-0-0- m, 

P << . . . . >” , y 
and “bling-bling-bling-bling,” although 
no actual instruction in reading was 
given. In all instances where a finished 
achieved, the children 


product was 
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yanted to see it written down and contained some realistic learnings, 
waved the recognition of others through though many were placed in highly im- 
tlling their own stories or poems to aginative settings, as was the story of 
other persons. Adult appreciation was “The Zipped-up Clouds.” Quite often, 
particularly important. Every attempt discussions about what was “real” and 
eer made by a child at creative writing, what was “make believe” in their stories 
singing, Or moving. was deserving of pointed out that the children, themselves, 
ensitive recognition, and many were were growing more and more aware of 
truly worthy of the popular acclaim they each aspect in their work, and more and 
received in the kindergarten world of more appreciative of each aspect in itself. 
that public school. Using “make believe” in such a con- 
structive way as the writing of stories for 
Realism and Fantasy enjoyment seemed to motivate the chil- 
In the realm of creating with words dren to a keener awareness of the world 
with young children, one inevitably deals about them, as they explored its realistic 
with “made-up” words and fantasy. Did aspects and wove the fibers of their 
this hold. some dangers for five-to-six- learnings into a total composition where 
year-olds who were still sifting their lives science learnings and images of fantasy 
and surroundings for what is “real” and were enjoyed simultaneously. So long as 
what is “just pretend”? In assessing such _ the children were aware of these two dif- 
possibilities, there appeared to be no in- ferent qualities in their creative work, 
crease in confusion of the children be- there was much constructive achieve- 
tween reality and “make believe.” On ment. And the emotional satisfaction of 
the contrary, they showed increased abil- having found an approved method of 
ity to discriminate between the “here- “making-believe” seemed to show in the 
and-now” world and the world of subjec- delight and self-confidence of the kinder- 
tive imagination. They seemed to discern _ garteners. This delight was as contagious 
the real elements inherent in all “make as the measles—for the kindergarten was 
believe” without having them detract never a happier place than when the chil- 
fom the enjoyment value of fantasy. dren and their teacher were watching a 
Every bit of creative writing actually story or a poem being born. 
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Self-Evaluation: 
The Mark of a Profession 


LUCIEN B. KINNEY 


What is a criterion for self-evaluation and how may teachers 


intelligently use such a touchstone for further growth? 


HE PROBLEMS encountered by Rip 

Van Winkle in adjusting to a changed 
society have become part of our Ameri- 
can folklore. It is interesting further to 
speculate on the additional problems Rip 
Van Winkle would have encountered had 
he been a professional practitioner. As a 
physician, he would have discovered im- 
mediately that his practices in diagnosis 
and in treatment of diseases had become 
obsolete. He would find some diseases 
which he had considered incurable when 
he went to sleep were now yielding 
readily to treatments unfamiliar to him. 
Similarly, had he been an engineer, the 
practices based on recent development 
in electronics, metallurgy, aerodynamics, 
and other sciences would for the most 
part be beyond his understanding. 

Changes in education come more 
slowly than we might wish, and as we 
adjust to them we take them for granted. 
Yet Rip, as a teacher, might be puzzled 
by the emphasis on meaning in arith- 
metic which he would find in the modern 
textbook in contrast with the emphasis on 
rote memory in the ‘thirties. He would 
need to adapt his thinking to another 
swing of the curricular pendulum, since 
the high schools are now preparing over 


LUCIEN B. KINNEY is professor of 
education, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 
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half their graduates for college entrance, 
while a quarter of a century ago only 
around ten percent were headed for col. 
lege. His practices would need to be re. 
oriented to new social needs, as he learns 
that during his sleep we went through a 
depression, World War II, and are now 
embarked on a “cold” war with shortages 
in crucial areas of trained leadership. 

As a member of any profession, Rip 
Van Winkle would have been tempted, if 
not required, to return to his preparing 
institution to bring himself up to the level 
of his colleagues, who, while he slept. 
had recognized the necessity for main- 
taining their professional growth. This 
personal responsibility of the individual 
practitioner for continued growth is typi- 
cal of a profession. During his _profes- 
sional lifetime he is expected practically 
to re-educate himself. The procedures ot 
any profession are continuously adjust- 
ing to advances in one or both of the 
two foundations on which they are based. 
These foundations are: 

1. The basic sciences—as in medicine, 
engineering, and education. Scientific ad- 
vances are reflected in more effective pro- 
fessional procedures. 

2. Institutional understanding—as 0 
law, the clergy, and education. The struc- 
ture and objectives of major social in- 
stitutions (such as the elementary school. 
legal structure and church, for example) 
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social needs. 
are reflected in 


change to meet new 
Changes in objectives 
modified procedures. 
The continued growth of the teacher in 
srofessional competence whether by in- 
dividual effort, by organized in-service 
by advanced work in the 


programs, or 
preparing institutions, is accordingly a 


social necessity. The programs for 
teacher preparation reflect to some ex- 
tent this necessity for self-directed 
growth. The teacher not only learns the 
methodology of his profession, but also 
its scientific and social foundations. Self- 
directed growth depends also on fre- 
quent self-evaluation of his own effec- 
tiveness, in the light of a clearly defined 
criterion of professional competence, on 
the basis of adequate evidence. Such 
self-evaluation is useful only for the 
teacher who has defined and accepted 
an adequate criterion, can collect evi- 
dence on his own effectiveness, and can 
direct his own re-education. It is worth 
while to consider how the programs of 
preparation must be designed to provide 
for continued professional growth. 


The Criterion 

The need for a criterion that can serve 
as a common frame of reference for all 
groups interested in effective teaching is 
coming to be generally recognized. The 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has expressed it in 
this way:! 


“The systematic review, compilation, and 
extension of research in the field of teacher 


‘American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Yearbook (Oneonta, New 
York: the Association, 1954), p. 214-15. Refer- 
ence is to the definition suggested in Factors in 
ae Competence (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1954); and defined in 
more detail in Teacher Competence; Its Nature 
and Scope (San Francisco: Commission on 
Teacher Education, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1957 ) p. 31-42. 
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education is recognized as a major function 
of AACTE. Any program or procedure, to 
be accepted as valid, must have been estab- 
lished as contributing to the preparation of 
expert teachers. It is recognized that a defi- 
nition of this desired product, in objective 
terms, such as is now under study and 
development by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, is a preliminary requirement for such 
validation.” 

Researchers in the field of teacher com- 
petence have pointed out how carefully 
the criterion must be defined. The fol- 
lowing requirements among others are 
essential: 

1. It must be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to point to the expertness needed in 
community and professional activities as 
well as in classroom management. 

2. The areas of expertness must be ob- 
jectively defined so that there will be 
a common understanding among the 
various groups concerned with teacher 
competence; and 

3. It must be so developed as to be 
adaptable to a variety of community re- 
quirements, and to the changing con- 
ditions in our society. This is possible 
only if it is derived from the basic pur- 
poses that education must serve in our 
socie ty. 

These are rigorous requirements, not 
easy to fulfill. Yet, unless professional 
competence can be defined so objectively 
that the teacher can appraise his own 
ability in a area, self-evaluation 
cannot lead to measurable self-improve- 
ment. Furthermore, unless self-improve- 
ment is in an area valued by his col- 
leagues and by the society which the 
school serves, motivation for self-evalua- 
tion and self-improvement is apt to be 
negligible. Definition of a criterion to 
meet these requirements deserves first 
priority among the projects of the pro- 
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fession. 
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What Is Evidence of Growth? 


In his self-evaluation the teacher rarely 
has data in the form of test scores or rat- 
ings. Most commonly he must pose such 
questions as: 

If I am competent in this area, what 
results will be evident in my work? What 
conditions would exist in my classes? 
What relations would I have established 
with the community? What contributions 
should I be making to the organized pro- 
fession? 

Ability to frame and answer such ques- 
tions is typical of the person trained to 
think in terms of evidence. Experience in 
experimentation, especially in action re- 
search, leads naturally to the ability to 
recognize and collect the evidence 
needed by the teacher to establish his 
status in relation to his criterion. It con- 
tributes also to the ability to view ob- 
jectively his current inadequacy and the 
directions in which he needs to grow 


professionally. 


Aids to Self-Directed Growth 


Once he has established the areas in 
which professional improvement is most 
needed, the teacher must know where to 
turn and what steps to take in his self- 
directed growth. The major source of 
tested procedures in any profession is 
found in the case studies and experi- 
ments by practitioners, as reported in the 
literature or at meetings of the profes- 
sional associations. 

The teacher is expected not only to 
profit from these sources, but to contrib- 
ute the results from his own experi- 
mentation. This he can do to the extent 
that he sees any educational problems, 
whether the outlining of a course of 
study for the state, the planning of one 
day’s work for his own classes, the de- 
signing of bus routes for the school, or a 
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new method for teaching a difficult topic, 
as a challenging experiment. Whether he 
deals with it casually: or formally, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, his procedures 
should incorporate the experimental es- 
sentials: 


Definition of purposes: What is this 
activity for, and what are the desired 
outcomes? 

Planning of procedures: What is the 
most promising way to go about it? 

Evaluation of results: How well did 
the procedures work? 


The experimental point of view, de- 
veloped in the preservice program, is 
essential both for his own. self-evalua- 
tion, and for the continued growth of the 
profession. On this accumulated body 
of tested procedures depend not only 
the improvement of educational proce- 
dures but also the effectiveness of our 
programs of preservice preparation. 


What Kind of Preparation? 


By way of summary, it is useful to 
raise the question: What would be going 
on in the programs of teacher prepara- 
tion if teachers actually were being pre- 
pared for continued professional growth? 
Several characteristics are clearly neces- 
sary in such a program. 

In the first place, the program would 
recognize that the teacher, in addition to 
being an efficient director of learning in 
the classroom, must recognize and accept 
major obligations in the community and 
in professional organizations. To provide 
competence and a basis for continued 
professional growth in all of these areas 
is the function of the preservice program 
of education. 

In the second place, the program 
would prepare the teacher for his major 
professional task of accumulating as well 
as of utilizing the organized body ot 
validated professional procedures that 
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are recognized as the earmark of any pro- 
fession. To be adequate for this purpose 
the program would include such activi- 
ties as these: 

The school would set an example of 
the experimental point of view by pre- 
senting evidence as to the effectiveness 
of its own program, and also of the pro- 
cedures the teacher is expected to use. 
Critical consideration would be given to 
the manner in which recommended pro- 
cedures have been or can be tested and 
proved, as reported in the professional 
literature. 

2. Competence in devising and testing 
new and more effective procedures 
would be accepted as an important out- 
come of the program. Teachers would be 
prepared to appraise the effectiveness of 
all untested procedures. 

3. Finally, the program of preservice 
education would explicitly prepare the 
teacher for effective membership in his 
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professional organizations. Such active 
membership is necessary not only to pro- 
vide opportunities for the teacher to 
learn about, and to report, new develop- 
ments in effective practices, but also as 
stimulus to continued activity and 
growth. It is this function of the profes- 
rather than an eco- 
nomic one, that brought together the in- 
formal groups that eventually grew into 
the modern professional organization. 


sional association, 


By way of summary, we recognize that 
the education of the teacher at the pre- 
service level, at its best, must be limited. 
It is impossible to predict in advance the 
problems the teacher will encounter. 
Even if they were known, the time is not 
available for a program of preparation 
designed to meet the need. The alterna- 
tive is to prepare a teacher who can deal 
adequately with existing problems, and 
who can develop whhatnees competence 
is required to meet future problems. 


GALE ROSE 


Evaluation of Teaching 


Major methods of appraisal of teaching are analyzed here. 


Also considered are problems of objectivity and of values. 


O CONSIDER the evaluation of teach- 

ing is at once to focus on a process, a 
complex of acts, certain patterns of be- 
havior, rather than on the person per- 
forming them or on the consequences of 
his behavior. The consequences deserve 
the most careful study, but they should 
be clearly distinguished from the be- 
havior and circumstances which _pro- 
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duced them. Likewise, the teacher per- 
sonality, and other factors which interact 
with environment to produce certain 
teaching acts, may be thought of as 
causes or conditioners of performance 
and should be identified separately from 
the teaching itself. 

These discriminations, which were 
pointed out in 1952 by the special AERA 
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Committee, (1) seem to be essential be- 
fore a scientific attack can be made on 
this problem. Failure to clarify these dis- 
tinctions has resulted in the past in much 
research on the periphery of teaching 
without ever getting to the heart of the 
act itself. 

Since teaching is a complex, on-going, 
emerging process, it is necessary, if one 
wishes to study it systematically, to learn 
how to make it hold still, to sit for its 
portrait, or more exactly, to succumb to 
measurement. But precedent to measure- 
ment must come definition and descrip- 
tion. How can teaching be described so 
that it is susceptible of measurement? 
The most useful idea to appear in rela- 
tion to this need has been the concept of 
role. When one begins to study teaching 
in terms of roles the teacher performs, 
whether toward known objectives or not, 
clarification of function becomes possible. 
Function-analysis can then develop with- 
in a relevant framework. 


Methods of Appraisal 


At this point it may be helpful to de- 
scribe the major methods of appraisal 
which have been used by those who 
evaluate teachers or teaching. Appraisal 
types might be classified into three main 
categories in terms of the method used 
for the collection, arrangement, and re- 
(2) 

1. Ratincs. One of the outcomes, or 
concomitants, of the general scientific 
movement in psychology in the early 
1900's was the development and elabora- 
tion of methods by which judges can rate 
things and people. Two major types of 
ratings have been used: 

Direct Comparisons, in which in- 
dividual items, or people, are compared 


porting of data: 
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directly with other individuals, by 

(1) Rank Order—a listing from 
one described extreme toward another 
(best to worst, for example ). 

(2) Pairing—each individual js 
paired and ranked with every other one, 
then all the rankings are handled statisti. 
cally in order to arrive at values. 

These methods have known deficien- 
cies or difficulties and are no longer 
widely used for appraisals. The compari- 
sons are personal rather than to a stand- 
ard, steps between those rated are not 
equal, and each group must be con- 
sidered as a universe of its own: ratings 
between groups are not comparable. In 
addition to that, the paired method is 
unwieldy, involving 190 comparisons for 
a group of only 20 persons. The methods 
of equal-appearing intervals and_ suc- 
cessive intervals have been developed 
to shortcut the paired comparison 
method. 

b. Scales. These are expressions of 
linear relationship, in a number of steps 
or units out from a given point, or be- 
tween two given points (excellent—un- 
satisfactory, for example). A scale may 
be a visual continuum with reference 
points along the way, or it may have fixed 
response points with no opportunity to 
mark in between them. A scale may be 
marked off in letter grades, number 
grades, by descriptive words or phrases, 
or even by names of persons or known 
objects which typify the various scale 
positions, or some combination of these. 
Scales may have any number of steps 
from 2 up, though 15 is about the maxi- 
mum number ordinarily used; most have 
from 4 to 9 steps, with 5 probably the 
mode, and odd numbered ones predomi- 
nating because of the normal curve con- 
cept. Scales may range between a zero 
point and a maximum, or they may range 
in two directions away from a zero point, 
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with opposite items at the extremes, or 
toward negative and positive sides of one 


dimension. 

The number of items on which a per- 
son may be rated can be of any amount; 
for teaching there are usually from about 
5 up to 50. These items can be of at least 
3 major types: 

(1) Traits, Characteristics, or 
Qualities of the person. These are usually 
words or phrases which describe some 
personality element, such as Cooperative- 
ness, Potential, Efficiency, and Initiative, 
or physical aspects such as Voice and 
Appearance. This type sometimes also 
includes such other aspects centered in 
the person as Intelligence, and Profes- 
sional Training, even though more objec- 
tive measures are available. 

(2) Performance Standards. These 
are categories of job behavior and, for 
teaching, might include such items as 
Teacher-Pupil Relationships, Teaching 
Methods, Committee Service, and Parent 
Conferences. 

(3) Results, Effectiveness. In 
teaching these might include Pupil Prog- 
ress, Parent Attitudes, and Staff Atti- 
tudes. 

This classification of types of items 
on which a person can be rated by a scale 
method is a general differentiation which 
can be used with other methods of ap- 
praisal too. It makes clear the place of 
focus of the appraisal: the person, his 
performance, or the results. In practice, 
many appraisal methods combine or mix 
up these elements. The Cumulative Per- 
sonnel Record system, often developed in 
large schools or districts, is a combination 
of such elements which the local group 
has decided are important. (3) 

The whole scaled rating method is 
subject to defects which can be mini- 
mized and controlled to some degree by 
refinements of technique and training of 
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raters, but never completely eliminated. 
Such difficulties include the well-known 
“halo” effect (letting a judgment on one 
item influence the rating on other items ); 
the skewed distribution (tendency of in- 
dividual raters to judge generally high or 
generally low); the fact that items may 
differ materially in the reliability with 
which raters use them; the problem of 
weighting, by which different items are 
given relative importance; the effect on 
the rater of the order in which items are 
listed; the reluctance of many raters to 
use the extremes; the usual dependence 
on memory when giving ratings; the fact 
that in effect the rater is trying to do two 
things at once: he is both recording-re- 
porting and measuring-judging at the 
same time; this is desirable efficiency but 
of doubtful validity. Richardson, who 
developed the forced choice technique 
below, has this general comment on rat- 
ing scales: 

“The truth is that graphic or similar 
rating scales present an almost impossible 
task to the person who attempts to fill them 
out. The rater must, almost simultaneously, 
think of all instances of job behavior that 
come under each ‘trait,’ sort out all the sig- 
nificant or critical instances, evaluate them, 
set up norms or standards to describe just 
where behavior of zero value lies on the 
scale, and at the same time implicitly com- 
pare the man he is rating with other men on 
the same or similar jobs. In addition, he must 
make sure that all the favorable or unfavor- 
able instances of job behavior are added (or 
subtracted) in a manner that will be fair to 
all the men, in the sense that they are really 
being rated-on the same basis. At the same 
time, the rater must free his mind from bias 
(usually unconscious) for or against the man 
rated. With judgments so complicated, it is 
not surprising that good ratings are not 
thereby achieved.” (4) 

Scale methods are in wide use in 
many types of measurement, and new 
techniques are being developed. How- 
ever, these frequently involve technical 
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statistical treatment and are not safe 
ground for the untrained user. Both to 
develop and to use valid and reliable 
rating scales requires more expertness 
than is available to many of those who 
wish to employ them, both in industrial 
and school administration. 

2. STATEMENTS. Instead of 
to judge individuals directly in relation 
to each other, to group norms, or to ob- 
jectified standards by the rating methods 
described above, it is possible simply to 
write out comments or to check specific 
statements which the appraiser believes 
to be true (or untrue) about the individ- 
ual. These two methods are: 

a. Comments, which the appraiser 
writes in his own words, as (1) un- 
guided, free form, essay type, or (2) 
guided, structured, precategorized in 
which the areas of comment are specified. 
These are simply written opinions. (The 
unwritten, usually unsystematized col- 
lection of opinions is perhaps the most 
prevalent type of appraisal, which, in 
spite of its obvious inadequacies, is often 
the sole basis for important personnel 


trying 


decisions ). 

b. Specific Statements, which are 
checked by the appraiser as being true 
or untrue. There are usually about 50 
such items to which a reaction is neces- 
sary, and two forms are used: 

(1) Forced Choice. This tech- 
nique was developed during World War 
II to avoid the errors and complexities of 
the typical rating method. There are 5 
possible responses to each statement, 2 
of which would appear to favor the per- 
son, 2 of a negative nature, and 1 neutral. 
However, the appraiser does not know 
what the effect of his checking any re- 
sponses will be. He does not know which 
ones are weighted or in which direction. 
He is “forced” to make a critical judg- 
ment in relation to statements which are 
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most or least descriptive of the person, 
The instrument used in this procedure js 
like a psychological test and requires q 
trained psychometrician close to the ac. 
tual work situation for its proper de. 
velopment. It is scored and interpreted 
by a central personnel office. 

(2) Yes—No, is a simpler re. 
sponse method of the same type as the 
original Forced Choice. The appraiser 
reads an item such as “often picked to 
supervise special school projects,” and 
responds that it is True about this person, 
or Not True at present. 

Just as do other methods described 
above, the Statement method assumes 
that the appraiser is in direct contact 
with the person being appraised and 
knows his work intimately. Where this is 
true, the appraisal process is often used 
as a meeting ground for the two or more 
parties and is intended as providing a 
basis for mutual growth and develop- 
ment. 

3. PERFORMANCE Recorps. All _ the 
methods described above imply that 
the appraiser has seen the individual in 
action and has had enough contact with 
him to have had an adequate sampling of 
his work. However, they do not require 
what is the essence of the Performance 
Record method: that is, that a specific, 
direct, planned observation of the indi- 
vidual performing on the job is made, 
and a record or report of this observation 
prepared. Many degrees of rigor in the 
observations and the recording are pos- 
sible. Following are the major patterns: 

a. Anecdotal Records may take two 
forms: 

(1) Unguided, in which the ob- 
server writes down what he sees and 
hears that seems pertinent to him. 

(2) Guided, in which the types 
of activity and items for record are pre- 
determined and required. Within these, 
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however, the observer would write the 
description of behavior as he sees it. 
The Ohio Teaching Record (5) is an 
example of this type: it includes 8 sec- 
tions containing 58 observation guide 
items in addition to introductory and 
summarizing sections. This is a 30-page 
document designed for in-service de- 
velopment. 

b. Rating Records. This type, of 
which Beecher’s Teaching Evaluation 
Record (6) is the best example, con- 
tains a predetermined list of behavioral 
items. Beecher includes 32 items de- 
scriptive of both teacher activity and 
pupil response which the observer looks 
for and rates as occurring consistently 
and involving most of the pupils, or 
seldom, etc., in the total pattern of teach- 
ing which he is observing. Sample evi- 
dences for each itern are suggested. Items 
which are not observed during the rating 
period are not involved in the final score. 
Beecher stresses the use of two inde- 
pendent, trained observers over two half- 
day periods a week or more apart, in 
order to obtain reliable records. 

c. Continuous, Complete Records. 
These might take two forms: 

(1) Complete recording of verbal 
and/or non-verbal behavior as it occurs 
during the observation period. 

(2) Coding of behavior, as it oc- 
curs, in predetermined categories. 

The first type would emphasize the 
obtaining of a complete record during the 
observation period which would be 
coded and interpreted later. The second 
would require the observer to know a 
code and make his record in its terms. 
The verbatim record is not a new idea 
but the development of codes for analysis 
or making of such records of teaching in 
terms of role theory may be a special 
contribution of the current Utah studies. 

Major technical problems in the Per- 
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formance Record systems, as in Rating 
and Statement systems, have to do with 
the validity and adequacy of item (or 
code) selection, objectivity and _relia- 
bility in both recording and scoring the 
data, and adequacy of sampling in ob- 
taining the records. Item selection in the 
Utah studies has involved several tech- 
niques based on large-scale teacher re- 
sponses, the Flanagan critical incident 
method, and behavioral record analysis. 
Validity criteria are conceived in terms 
of-the literature on conditions for learn- 
ing, correlations with judged good and 
poor teaching, and consensus judgment 
of relevance, at the present level. Objec- 
tivity, reliability, and adequacy of pro- 
cedure are all being handled as part of 
the total effort. 


Objectivity and Values 


There are now, undoubtedly, or will 
be developed, other ways of looking at 
teaching. One major choice an investi- 
gator has to make is in terms of the de- 
gree and quality of objectivity he will 
seek. Presumably, the steadily increasing 
ability being achieved to obtain objective 
pictures of learning will be equally use- 
ful and desirable in teaching. It is diffi- 
cult to see how teaching can become 
truly professionalized until we can say 
what it is in precise, behavioral terms, 
and can take “photographs” of it as it 
actually occurs. It is surely true that 
teaching is a highly complex function re- 
sponding. to complex needs, but we must 
no longer throw up our hands and claim 
that it is an art too difficult to compre- 
hend. Recent and current investigations 
are rapidly invalidating this assumption. 

Learning how to take a picture of 
teaching does not, of itself, however, 
solve the value question. The problem 
remains of discovering what kinds of acts 
and patterns of acts are best for pupil 
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development and for achieving all pur- 
poses of the school. As function-analysis 
methods develop, this next step will not 
be too difficult to take, though it will 
have to be taken very carefully and over 
an extended period of time. The criterion 
measures would be conceived in terms 
of kinds of response occurring in relation- 
ship to kinds of teaching behavior 
demonstrated. This would involve a more 
comprehensive view of response than the 
ordinary pupil achievement score pro- 
vides and will require extensions and 
refinements of measurement technique 
to encompass other important goals. 
Significant concern with goals beyond 
traditional subject matter achievement is 
seen in the Frenkel-Brunswick, et al., 
measures of attitude, social distance, and 
intolerance; Withall’s and Wrightstone’s 
measures of classroom climate; Ander- 
son’s measures of dominance-submissive- 
ness; and the several sociometric and 
projective techniques. There is no short- 
age of competent researchers who can 
do this work. It is only a matter of their 
giving their attention to it. (7) 

Available research in the fields of inter- 
personal relationships, group formation 
and _ action, perception, concept for- 
mation, and attitudes, is already sub- 
stantial and steadily increasing. It is cer- 
tainly indicative of function-response re- 
lationships, though not as yet conclusive 
or comprehensive enough. One of the 
aspects of the present Utah studies 
should make a significant contribution 
in the direction of bringing together re- 
sults of such research as they relate to 
the role concept in teaching. (Dr. Marie 
M. Hughes is consultant for this effort 
and the code-construction effort. ) 

The values which can result from the 
intensive pursuit of research down these 
(8) has 


pointed very clearly to needs for diag- 


paths are evident. Kinney 
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nosis of teaching expertness as a basis | or 
relevant in-service training programs and 
other personnel operations within the 
school system, as a basis for preservice 
selection and training of professional 
teachers, and as a basis for communica- 
tion with the public in terms of the real 
service they are buying with the tax 
dollar. Specific, current problems, such 
as the teacher supply, certification and 
renewal requirements, fifth year training 
programs, intensive teacher training for 
liberal arts graduates, merit salary, super- 
visor-teacher-administrator relationships, 
class size, and differentiated teaching 
functions, all cannot be dealt with in a 
fully professional, that is, accurate and 
relevant, manner until teaching has been 
defined, measured, and evaluated with 
precision, reliability, and validity. One 
way to do this has been suggested above 
in elaboration of an earlier outline. (9) 
The effort to do it is already well ad- 
vanced. 

This statement should not close with- 
out reference to five other implications 
of a thoroughgoing approach to the 
evaluation of teaching: 

1. The scope of a definition of teach- 
ing will be at least partly a function of 
local views and expectations of what the 
teaching job is. To the extent that the 
purposes of schools differ and the ex- 
pected services from teachers differ, the 
definitions must recognize this. Class- 
room teaching functions are probably 
universal expectations, but not uniformly 
conceived; but then there are other func- 
tions related to curriculum committee 
work, extracurricular activities, reporting 
to parents, hall or lunch supervision, and 
so on. A significant effort of the organ- 
ized profession to begin thinking through 
and agreeing on some of these things has 
employed the leadership of Kinney, 
Rosencrance, and others in recent years. 
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(10) It would seem that this effort 
should go on, while local school districts 
and teacher groups also give their atten- 
tion to it. The full impact of all available 
media of communication and of possible 
specialization in teaching roles should 
find a place in these considerations. In 
time, both general and specific concepts 
of the professional roles appropriate for 
teaching in the American culture should 
emerge and find professional and public 
acceptance. 

2. The significance of other related re- 
search will hinge on the success with 
which teaching is measured. Once this 
middle problem has been solved it will 
be possible to move out to meaningful 
studies of the effects of teaching and to 
studies of the conditions which have pro- 
duced the teaching. Lacking objective 
pictures of teaching, investigators have 
had to relate their studies of teacher 
training and characteristics to such in- 
adequate criteria as supervisory ratings. 
Likewise, studies of pupil learning and 
response have been related to variables 
not clearly central in the teaching 
process. 

3. Although teaching is here con- 
sidered in functional terms, the problem 
of the content handled in the teaching 
situation must not be ignored. That is, 
to the extent that the teacher is respon- 
sible for the content which is brought 
into the situation, another problem of 
evaluation exists. How relevant, accurate, 
and usable is this material? A number of 
intriguing questions are suggested which 
would require considerable space to 
elaborate. 

The evaluation of teaching, whether 
by rating or other objectified procedures, 
is a highly complex, technical task, and 
it is a gross error for legislators, school 
board members, administrators, or teach- 
ers to expect it to be done easily and 
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cheaply, and by untrained people. On 
the other hand, studies of the most effi- 
cient ways to proceed should be part of 
any total investigation. 

5. If evaluations of teaching are to 
have lasting beneficial effects, it will be 
because the individual teachers whose 
work is evaluated have learned to view 
their own efforts somewhat dispassion- 
ately and scientifically. Evaluation pro- 
grams will contain varying amounts of 
threat for each individual, depending on 
a whole group of associated conditions. 
To minimize the threat, and to learn how 
to make professional use of the objective 
data obtained, constitute a challenge to 
the profession as a whole and to each 
individual in it, which, if successfully 
met, can raise the general quality of edu- 
cational effort to a plane now seen in 
the exceptional classrooms and 
schools. 


only 
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GEORGE MANOLAKES 


Needed Research in Reading 


Research in reading instruction can profitably take several 


directions indicated briefly by this author. 


HE COMPLEXITY of the reading act 

has always provided a wide range of 
research possibilities. The concern for the 
effects of reading upon individuals and 
groups, and for the + ways in which read- 
ing is affected by their functioning has 
extended the scope of reading ianaencle 
investigations into psychology, physi- 
ology, and many other related areas of 
study. However, research in reading for 
those most directly concerned with the 
effectiveness of teaching and learning 
must necessarily be defined in terms of 
the needs for the improvement of in- 
struction in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Our attempts to apply related research 


GEORGE MANOLAKES is associate 
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findings have often resulted in distortions 
that have limited their usefulness, and 
our efforts to emulate these studies have 
further extended the fragmentizing of 
the instructional process. In accepting 
the responsibility for research concerned 
with the instructional program, we not 
only shall be functioning in the area ol 
our greatest competence, but further will 
be contributing to a research function 
that only education can assume. 

The need for this research function 
was dramatically demonstrated by the 
anxieties that resulted from the high) 
publicized criticisms of the teaching of 
reading when research findings proved to 
be a most effective deterrent to the re- 
gressive tendencies that developed in the 
face of challenge. 

The present status of the réading in- 
struction program suggests three pur 
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poses toward which instructional re- 
search could be directed. 

The uncertainties that have resulted for 
school administrators, teachers, parents 
and children clearly indicate the need for 
research that will verify the effectiveness 
of the many instructional procedures and 
materials that have been developed at 
the elementary and secondary school 
levels. Many of the instructional pro- 
grams within school systems, buildings 
and individual classrooms are largely 
determined by a point of view rather 
than a sound research base. Although it 
‘é important to encourage the individu- 
ality of teaching and to guard against a 
regimented instructional program, it is 
equally important that differences in 
practice are not the result of confusion 
or emotional dedication. The range of 
practice in the teaching of reading is 
exceeded only by the range of theory. 
The issues in the 
teaching of reading will continue to. be 
controversial until research can demon- 
strate the best that we have and the 
best that we know. 

Failure to clarify the status of the 
present instructional program has con- 
tributed to the limited research attention 


most controversial 


that it has received. For the researcher of 
today finds no well defined point of 
departure, and the result is often much 
repetitive research in terms of theories 
and ideas that recur periodically. It is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether 
reading research is conducting a frontal 
attack or merely a delaying action to the 
rear, 


Continuous research activity related to 
the instructional program can further 
contribute by providing momentum for 
overcoming the tendency toward rigidity 
that occurs when procedures become 
widely accepted and reduced to the level 
of technique. Many of the more promis- 
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ing practices in the instruction of reading 
that emerged as means of attaining cer- 
tain goals have become terminal points 
that now resist change. The formalization 
of small group procedures for instruction 
that were introduced to provide for in- 
dividual differences among children has 
created major obstacles to the attempt to 
further individualize instruction. The 
concepts of reading readiness, the use of 
workbooks and basal readers, visual aids 
and supplementary materials have be- 
come routinized in many situations. 
Without research to set the sights and to 
give the assurance that there may be a 
better way, our present practices can 
only become more firmly entrenched and 
more resistant to change. 

The exploratory and _ experimental 
function that is inherent in the research 
process is an obvious third purpose in 
contributing to the effectiveness of the 
instructional program in reading. The 
need for research that is concerned with 
the development of new materials and 
new procedures is further intensified by 
the importance that is placed upon read- 
ing instruction in schools and communi- 
ties, since the acceptance of many cur- 
ricular innovations is dependent upon 
the clarification of the emphasis that 
reading and other skills will receive. The 
lack of adequate research that clarifies 
the role of reading has created many 
uncertainties in the discussion of core 
programs, activity programs and the pri- 
mary and intermediate divisions. 

Instructional research must not only 
keep pace with curriculum developments, 
but also with the ever increasing number 
of influences that contribute to or detract 
from the language development of chil- 
dren. The greater emphasis on classroom 
experiences that emerge from needs and 
interests of children creates a demand 
for a better understanding of the mass 
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media that contribute to the development 
of the interests and concepts. Each at- 
tempt to provide an expressive, creative 
setting for learning produces new ques- 
tions as the impact of the television set, 
the comic book, and the out-of-school 
activities are felt. Departures from course 
of study and the security of the controlled 
vocabularies of grade d texts and basal 
readers have introduce d new and excit- 
ing terms and concepts that defy the 
sequence and the logical development 
held to be so important in other years. 
Although many of the influences upon 
children have been de »plored while others 
are merely ignored, instructional re- 
search must examine these influences if 
the instructional program is to reflect the 
demands that modern society imposes 


upon the youth of today and tomorrow. 

Necessary to the development of ex- 
perimental research related to the in- 
structional program in reading is the need 
for accompanying research in the area of 


evaluation. The significance of new ma- 
terials and new procedures that are 
directed toward new goals cannot con- 
tinue to be appraised within the limits of 
existing evaluative instruments that are 
primarily concerned with the measure- 
ment of a few specific reading skills. 
These restricted procedures will impose 
limitations upon research that can only 
result in the development of programs 
with an emphasis not too unlike those 
that existed when the evaluative criteria 
were developed. Research that seeks to 
explore new and imaginative areas must 
develop equally imaginative means of 
evaluating the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedures and materials that result. 


Research for Instructional Improvement 


Although these purposes for instruc- 
tional research suggest many possible 
areas for investigation, there are some 
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priority needs that are significant for the 
current program of reading instruction as 
well as for the emphasis that it will 
receive in the future. 

1. Needed research for the development 
of a positive program of reading instruction. 

Needed research for the development 

of more effective teaching and learning ex- 
periences. 

3. Needed research for consistency with 
the growth and development of children. 


Research and a Positive Program 
The need for research that will con- 
tribute to the development of a positive 
program of reading instruction is best 
illustrated by the apologetic and nega- 
tive emphasis that has resulted from the 
abundance of research concerning the 
“poor reader” and “poor reading.” Read- 
ing difficulty has been paired as_ the 
inde pendent variable with a variety of 
emotional problems, intellectual com- 
petencies, sex differences, the whole 
range of auditory and visual activity, 
physiological and neurological functions 
as well as a host of specific factors dis- 
sected from the reading process itself. 
Although this research has provided 
many insights into the problems of in- 
dividuals experiencing difficulties in read- 
ing, the manner in which it has been 
assimilated into the reading program re- 
quires careful examination and _ study. 
Rather than contributing to the improve- 
ment of instruction in reading, much of 
this research has been distorted in its 
application to serve instead as a justifi- 
cation for the ineffectiveness of some of 
the instructional patterns and procedures. 
Despite efforts to describe reading dis- 
abilities as a complex of many factors, 
many highly specific and fragmentary 
research findings have been extracted 
from the context of experimental designs 
and blended together to form a kind of 
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philosophy of reading from which many 
gencralizations have been drawn that 


imply relationships of questionable 
validity. This “philosophy of reading” 
seeks to attribute the lack of success in 
reading by an individual to a specific 
causative factor, and rejects the possi- 
bility of an ineffective learning experi- 
ence. The instructional program has 
emerged as a constant factor in the 
search to determine the cause of diffi- 
culties. 

The demonstrated ability of some or 
even the majority to profit from instruc- 
tion has served to justify its effectiveness 
while those who do not make progress 
are placed into the convenient categories 
borrowed from the research. The con- 
cerned parent is over-indulgent, while 
many of the others qualify for the equally 
negative effects of neglect or apathy. 
The loss of a pet, a serious case of 
measles, or the presence of a grandparent 
living in the home has become sufficient 
evidence to define anxiety, the lack of 
security, or perhaps the common favorite, 
the all-inclusive “emotional block.” There 
are comparable classifications that have 
been develope .d from the studies of read- 
ing and intelligence. The “slow learner” 
classification has been used to explain 
the lack of progress even though the 
evidence is generally derived from intelli- 
gence tests requiring reading skills. 

There is no intent to minimize the im- 
portance of this research, but rather to 
question the superficiality of the diag- 
noses that result in a clinical categoriza- 
tion of children, and the effects that these 
practices have upon the instructional 
program. The ample clinical terminology 
now makes it possible for every single 
child in our classrooms to qualify for one 
or more of the classifications that have 
been developed to explain difficulties in 
reading. There is a need for something 
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better than an outlook that tends to focus 
the causes for difficulties beyond the 
ability of the school and the teacher to 
cope with them, and results in a program 
of instruction that tends to exclude many 
individuals. Through periods of kindness 
and tolerance, watchful and hopeful wait- 
ing, and concentrated remedial activity, 
there has been a great deal of under- 
standing, but often little instruction that 
might contribute to a higher level of 
proficiency for the individual. The at- 
tempts of many schools to deal with the 
problems of children have often been in- 
consistent with what we know about 
them and how they learn. 

The need for research to provide the 
data for the development of a positive 
program of reading instruction has been 
dramatically demonstrated by the inter- 
est stimulated by many of the critics who, 
nevertheless, have made definite and 
positive proposals for reading instruc- 
tion. Although the present programs of 
instruction may be doing an adequate 
job, there is no need to be unconditionally 
committed to them in our efforts to de- 
fend their effectiveness. 


Research for Teaching and Learning 


The need for research that will have 
a direct effect upon the learning experi- 
ences of children within the classroom is 
demonstrated by the existing gap be- 
tween theory and practice. There is 
widespread intellectual acceptance of 
the theoretical instructional patterns that 
are well founded in the theories of learn- 
ing, but there is also the reluctance that 
comes when teachers are faced with 
problems of “How to do it?” and “How 
effective is it?” 

There is logic in the proposals for ex- 
tending the range of reading abilities 
within the classroom, yet the tasks of 
organization, materials and teacher time 
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encourage a more systematic group ap- 
proach. There are well expressed objec- 
tives for reading that go beyond the ac- 
quisition of skills, but little evidence that 
a more integrated program will also 
achieve the same goals that have become 
a part of the graded system of our 
schools. Within the content areas, we are 
concerned that all teachers be teachers of 
reading, but the instructional patterns 
for the development of a technical vo- 
cabulary, for the organization of experi- 
ences to provide differentiated materials 
and _ individualized instruction 
failed to gain popular acceptance in the 
schools. The resulting uncertainties fur- 
ther contribute to the confusions and 
inconsistencies in the reading program as 
teachers are faced with the soundness of 
theories and the persuasiveness of their 
exponents with little research data to 
justify and to demonstrate the nature of 
change. Research then must not only 
provide the data for the support or the 
rejection of the theories that govern the 
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instructional organization of our schools, 
but must further translate these findings 
into meaningful programs of action for 
teachers who bear the responsibility for 
the learning experiences of children and 
for the interpretation of them to parent 
and community groups. 


Research in Growth and Development 


A third area that requires the data of 
research in the development of a more 
effective instructional program in reading 
is suggested by the increasing fund of 
information concerning the growth and 
development of children. Recent studies 
provide many hypotheses that can be 
significant in the consideration of the 


materials of instruction, the appropriate- 
ness of learning experiences, and _ the 
means of organizing for learning. Stucies 
in motivation, interest, developmental 
tasks, language development and other 
areas of growth provide a framework for 
reading research that can make an im- 
portant contribution to the daily class- 
room activities of children and to the 
long range purposes of the instructional 
program. The discussion by Russell of 
the characteristics of various age groups 
and the possible implications for the 
reading program develops a relationship 
that could be extended to alter the tenta- 
tive nature of the implications for in- 
struction. 

Reading research related to the studies 
of child growth and development can 
contribute to the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion through the identification and the 
reduction of the inconsistencies of read- 
ing programs with the data about chil- 
dren that is available to us. 

A research emphasis that is defined in 
terms of instructional improvement can- 
not remain the province of the research 
laboratories of the university campuses. 
This is a research responsibility that can- 
not be delegated nor assumed by the 
psychologist or sociologist. It is research 
function that requires the active partici- 
pation of all persons directly concerned 
with the teaching of children, and the 
willingness of the elementary and second- 
ary schools to undertake a greater role in 
the organization and development of 
research studies. 

‘David H. Russell, “Reading and Child De- 
velopment.” Reading in the Elementary School 
Forty-Eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago. 
Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
p. 10-32. 
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Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributors: Harold L. Clapp and 
Mortimer Smith 


Our column for October last described our reaction to some of the 
activities and points of view of the recently organized Council for Basic 
Education. We took the Council to task for what we consider downright 
mean tactics. We sent our manuscript in advance of publication to the 
Council and offered it the opportunity to reply via this column. 

Dr. Harotp Ciapp and Mr. Mortimer Smiru, the former and present 
executive secretaries of the Council, sent us a manuscript on which they col- 
laborated, and a covering letter, both of which we reproduce below as our 
column for January. 

The nature of the Council reply moves us to take the liberty of comment- 
ing, through footnotes, on its contents. Readers who like a complete story 
are urged to read, or reread, our October column, titled “A Council at War.” 

This reply by the Council deeply disappoints us. It does not appear to 
really grasp the fact that we are not protesting the divergent point of view 
held by the Council, but simply the Council's way of going about its busi- 
ness. It produces no convincing evidence in answer to the questions we 
posed in our October column. And its tone clearly indicates that the Council 


is no more ready to lend a helping hand now than it was when it turned to 
the National Manpower Council for support of its platform. The reasons it 
gives for refusing to join forces only confirm our conclusion that the Council 
is having too much fun making like Defenders of the Faith against the Bar- 
barian Horde. The Council doesn’t want to help education or educators. 


RicHarp L. HENDERSON 


Council for Basic Education 
Washington, D. C. 
October 15, 1957 

Editor, Educational Leadership 

Dear Sir: 

Professor Richard L. Henderson has invite od the Council for Basic 
Education to reply to the column he wrote in your October issue and 
tells us we may use up to 1500 words. Harold L.¢€ lapp and Mortimer 
Smith, as former and present executive secretaries of the Council, have 
prepared the reply enclosed. I presume it will be used without editing 
or cutting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mortimer SMITH 
Executive Secretary 
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GINN BASIC READERS 


This popular series provides the best materials possible for 
teaching children to read successfully. 


For grades 1-3 there are Revised Editions of readers filled with 
good stories and poems, and bright illustrations; workbooks 
printed in full color. Teaching aids are the best possible and 
include complete manuals, chart, cards, tests, and records. 


For grades 4-8 systematic instruction is continued. Excellent 
readers, workbooks, teachers’ manuals, and tests (grades 4-6) 
are available. 


For easy independent reading there are enrichment readers which 
provide collections of stories for the primary grades and book- 
length stories for the middle grades. 


Be sure to ask about Let’s Listen (Bresnahan-Pronovost), an album 
of auditory training records for reading readiness and speech 
development. 


Write for more information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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The Council Replies 


A Reply to Richard Henderson’s Article in the October Educa- 


tional Leadership. 


“Phony tactic,” “miserable fraud,” and 
“outright fabrication” are strong words. 
We prefer to believe Richard Henderson 
used them in his article about the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education not because he 
really believes them applicable but be- 
as he says of himself and _ his 
fellows: “We get mad and say things 
were sorry for.” Perhaps we are taking 
an unjustifiably optimistic view, but we 
doubt that he would offer this column for 
our rebuttal if he thought we were 
merely fraudulent and phony. We are 
assuming he is offering us in good faith 
an opportunity to defend the Council’s 
role in the current educational scene. 

Unfortunately, before doing this we 
must correct some of Mr. Henderson’s 
misstatements and misunderstandings: 

l. He says: “The aim of the Council 
is to combat the insidious growth of the 
non-essentials’ in Education, to utterly 
destroy any and all “Educationists,’ and 
to persuade the public that the only road 
to educational salvation is that which 
leads to the ‘fundamentals,’ the three 
R’s, the liberal arts, the classics, to con- 
cern with the development of pure intel- 
lect; in short, to anything so long as it’s 
non-Progressive.” 

Now this description of our aims— 
aside from the opening clause: we do 
hope to combat “the insidious growth” 
of non-essentials—is fantastically inac- 
Far from wanting “to utterly 
destroy any and all educationists” (a 
charge so silly we probably shouldn't 
even consider it), we have many profes- 
sional educators among our members who 


cause, 


curate. 
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share our concern over some of the cur- 
rent practices and attitudes of their 
profession! We cannot imagine any 
statement of ours, made in any place, at 
any time, that would possibly lead Mr. 
Henderson to such a caricature of our 
aims as he has outlined. Where have we 
said that the only road to educational 
salvation is that which leads to the 
three R’s and the classics, and to concern 
with “pure intellect,” whatever that may 
mean? Nor have we condemned anything 
simply because it was labeled “Progres- 
sive,’ as Mr. Henderson could discover 
by reading some of the writings of those 
active in CBE where progressive meth- 
ods have often been praised. 

2. He makes much of the fact that 
CBE is underwritten by what he chooses 
to call an anonymous foundation. We 
have fully discussed the identity of our 
sponsor with anyone who has inquired 
and will be glad to do the same for Mr. 
Because the founder of this 
particular charitable organization _re- 
quested that no personal publicity be 
mixed with his philanthropies, we have 
only asked that his name not be printed. 
If Mr. Henderson doesn’t know the name 
of our sponsor, and doesn’t want to ask 
us, he could inquire of some of his col- 
leagues in the National Education As- 
sociation to whom we have freely given 


Henderson. 


Column editor's comments: 

‘We here contend that all professional edu- 
cators share the Council’s concern with some of 
the current practices and attitudes. This as- 
suredly does not mean that they support the 
Council’s method of attack on the problems, 


which is the whole issue under discussion. 
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® Eight books of graded material adapted from 
The Reader’s Digest for Grades 3-6 reading levels 


@ Stories and articles packed with action 


@ Exercises as delightful as the articles 
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it—< ave promptly violated that 
confidence by printing the name.’ 

3. Mr. Henderson’s charge of “miser- 
able fraud” is prompted by a review of 
Michaelis’ Social Studies for Children in 
a Democracy which appeared in our 
Bulletin, and here we confess the cause of 
his indignation escapes us. This book 
plainly belittles textbooks and logically 
organized subject matter, but Mr. Hen- 
derson apparently thinks our reviewer 


Column editor's comments: 

* This question of anonymity is really a small 
matter, but we still think it significant. Offhand, 
we can’t think of another charitable educational 
organization so set up, and people do like to 
know who's providing money and/or policy, 
especially in the field of education. Also, we 
checked with our colleagues in the National 
Education Association, concerning this rather 
harsh charge. They stated that to the best of 
their knowledge this charge is not based on 
fact. It is our understanding that they secured 
the name of the sponsor elsewhere than from 
the Council and merely checked this informa- 
tion with the Council office, which made no 
comment as to its confidential nature. 
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was dishonest in choosing a strong word 
and saying that Michaelis “dismisses” 
them—a point that seems to us rather 
semantic than ideological. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing here is that Mr. 
Henderson gets all wrothy about the 
editor of the Bulletin who he states wrote 
the review, whereas it was a contribu- 
tion, and plainly so marked, of Dr. John 
C. Hutchinson, a social scientist—one of 
those people that Mr. Henderson accuses 
us of ignoring. Less choler and more care 
would seem appropriate advice here, 
especially to one who makes bold to 
charge others with disregarding “the 
usual formalities of scholarly attack.” 


G olumn editor's comments: 

*We sincerely apologize for incorrectly as- 
cribing authorship of the review to the editor 
of the Bulletin (see “Correction,” Educational 
Leadership, December 1957, p- a , and we 
hope that our readers will not label us “un- 
scholarly” in the bad sense of the word. W: had 
no motive in the original statement other than 
to point out what we still consider a “miser: ible 
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4. Mr. Henderson hints that we are 
blind to seventy-five years of “psycho- 
logical research” and too immured i 
our ivory tower to learn the real facts 
of life from biologists and sociologists 
and the like. When he calls round to find 
out the name of our sponsor, we will be 
glad to give him the names of several 
psychologists, biologists, and sociologists 
who are good friends of the Council, 
men who are as concerned as we are 
that this country may not be winning 
the race between education and catas- 
trophe. They (and we) are not unaware 
of the potential usefulness to education 
of modern research; they (and we) 
merely think educators too often inclined 
to run a good hypothesis into the ground; 
to act on the principle that if a little is 
good a lot is better; to ignore the limits 
within which recent findings about the 
human animal are properly applicable. 

5. One particularly painful bit of mis- 
information is his statement that CBE’s 
Bulletin “costs nothing.” It does, too, cost 
something (albeit a modest sum) and 
if anyone will write to us at 208 Union 
Trust Building, Washington 5, D. C.; we 
will be glad to mention the amount. 

But enough of forensic retort. We 
wish it were possible to convince Mr. 
Henderson and the readers of Educa- 
tional Leadership that while they may 
have little ideological sympathy with us, 
CBE does represent a serious point of 
view in education and was called into 
organized being in answer to widespread 





fraud.” The review says that Michaelis 

. surveys and classifies the ‘types of pro- 
grams and approaches’ in a way that makes it 
possible for him to dismiss textbooks, subject- 
matter, and ‘teacher-directed’ activities.” Now 
Michaelis really says, . . this fact does not 
mean that textbooks, purposes, gene ralizations, 
and studies of other cultures hows no place in 
the program. They do. . .” Regardless of one’s 
tics, the contradiction could hardly be 
clearer, 
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Prentice-Hall Books 


The Administration of 
1 Guidance Services 


by RAYMOND N. HATCH and BUFORD 
STEFFLRE, 


HERE IS A NEW TEXT THAT OFFERS REALISTIC 
suggestions for the organization, supervision 
and evaluation of a total guidance program. 
Administration is approached by an analysis of 
the educational process into its component 
functions. Techniques for initiating improve- 
ments are included and a major section is 
devoted to three complete school-community 
case studies with suggestions for class use. 
512 pp. 55g" x 836" January, 1958 
Text price $6.50 


of Michigan State University 


>. 


Developing the Core 
Curriculum, 2nd Edition 


by ROLAND C. FAUNCE, Wayne State 
j University, and NELSON L. BOSSING, 
ee University of Minnesota 
THIS THOROUGH REVISION DEALS WITH THE CORE 
curriculum, combining both theory and _ prac- 
tical application. It provides theoretical back- 
ground: the basic social and economic develop- 
ments that have contributed to core, the defini- 
tion of core curriculum, and the philosophical 
and psychological bases for core. It shows the 
ideal core class, the role of the teacher and of 
the administrator; cooperation with the com- 
munity; and evaluation techniques. 
400 pp. 556” x 834" January, 1958 
Text price $5.00 


Guidance in 
Elementary Schools 


3 by RUTH A. MARTINSON, Long Beach 
State College, and HARRY SMALLEN- 
BURG, Los Angeles County Schools 
EQUALLY USEFUL AS A TEXT OR REFERENCE 
source, this -new book describes the contribu- 
tions of planned guidance programs, how and 
why they deve oped, and their present scope. 
Materials within an effective program and their 
proper uses in relation to both individuals and 
groups of children are presented. 
352 pp. 556" x 834" January, 1958 
Text price $4.95 
To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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and sincere discontent with the present 
state of education. Mr. Henderson lists a 
number of “fundamental weaknesses” in 
education which professional educators 
need help in correcting. He lists them as 
poorly equipped teachers, personally 
and professionally (we would prefer to 
have this word “professional” clearly de- 
fined ); teacher education programs that 
need overhauling; incompetent adminis- 
trators, myopic trustees, inadequate 
buildings, crowded classrooms, short 
supplies of teaching materials and books. 
CBE would agree that where they exist 
all these weaknesses need correction. 
And where they touch on our basic aims, 
as does teacher education, for example, 
we are trying to do something about 
them. But we think perhaps the essential 
difference between professional educa- 
tors such as Mr. Henderson, and CBE, 


lies in the fact that in his list of funda- 
mental weaknesses he never so much as 
mentions in passing what is the heart of 


the matter in education—the purpose of 
the school and the program necessary to 
carry out that purpose. 

It is our contention that a large por- 
tion, possibly a majority of those who 
manage American schools, have lost sight 
of the school’s primary and historic pur- 
pose, which is to provide an education 
that cultivates the intellectual values for 
all students, bright and average. Note 
that we say primary purpose, not sole 
purpose, and do not deny that the school 
may legitimately address itself to the 
fulfillment of other objectives. But in 
education all things are not of equal 
value; CBE asks only that we put first 

. . — t 
things first. | 
Column editor's comments: 

‘This section is apparently the heart of the 
Council reply, and we wish its authors had elab- 
orated. Such an elaboration is the sort of thing 
we had hoped for in the reply. As it is, this 
section exemplifies precisely the kind of think- 
ing which lies behind the CBE methods of at- 
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We most earnestly desire the coopera- 
tion of professional educators. Indeed 
we realize that no attempt to improve 
the schools can ultimately succeed with- 
out the active participation of the men 
and women who run this vast enterprise, 
But we represent a point of view which 
is generally unacceptable to a very large 
segment of professional educators—to 
many of those who head the state de- 
partments of education, staff the leading 
schools of education, run the profession- 
al associations and edit their journals. 
Under the circumstances, it seems to us 
that no reasonable person could expect 
us to offer assistance and cooperation to 
groups which obviously find our view- 
point repugnant. We feel it is far more 
appropriate and honest to state our posi- 
tion forthrightly and publicly and hope 
that individual professional educators of 
like mind will seek us out. We repeat 
that this has happened to a gratifying 
extent.° 
tack which we are protesting. This section 
suggests that we are unconcerned with educa- 
tional function, obviously because we do not 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the Council's aims. 
It suggests that intellectual values are the ulti- 
mate, taking for granted that ethical and moral 
beh avior result automatically from “mind train- 
ing.” It postulates the school’s primary and his- 
toric purpose (to cultivate the intellectual 
values) as a kind of golden target without con- 
sideration of directing activities without which 
any target is meaningless, continuing the fallacy 
of divorcing ends from means. It speaks of 

“other objectives” as though they were distinct 
and of a lower order rather than as part and 
parcel of the whole educational process. And it 
fails utterly to grasp the plain fact of the 
horribly disrupting effects of unstable, dynamic 
political, social, and economic (to say nothing 
of religious ) conditions upon the efforts of edu- 
cators to do all they know and want to do. 
Column editor's comments: 

° It is not the viewpoint of the CBE which w 
find repugnant. We repeat that it is not the 
viewpoint of the CBE which we find repugnant. 
Education, like any other institution, must have 
and encourage differing points of view if it is 
to improve. There are current within education 
strongly divergent points of view, and we give 
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Even more gratifying, perhaps, is the 
extent to which teachers have rallied to 
the cause—although there is a disturb- 
ing element here: a distressingly large 
number of teachers ask us not to use their 
names for fear of official disapproval or 
retaliation, indicating that there is a 
hardened and formidable orthodoxy in 
professional education. That is just one 
of the things that has made organized 
educationdom, notorious for its lack of 
self-criticism, look to us so monolithic 
and defensive that the approach sug- 
gested by Mr. Henderson (over a cup of 
coffee) would only be ineffectual and 
naive.® 

What we are asking is discrimination, 
a soul-searching reappraisal of our 
schools. In what quarters is such a re- 
quest welcome? We noticed no rush to 
cooperate when the National Manpower 
Council, before us, called for a reassess- 
ment of things in which secondary (and 


Column editor’s comments continued: 


them all voice. What we find repugnant is the 
line of attack followed by the CBE. We can 
only say again, as we said in October: “If a 
fellow is serious about improving the aberrant 
behavior of a co-worker, does he begin ~ 

tongue-lashing him? Or by over-simplifying th. 
whole matter? Or by suggesting medication 
without knowing the nature of his disorder? Or 
by collecting all the atypical samples of his 
behavior and presenting them as a description 
of his normal way of life? And does he distort 
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we would add elementary) education 
“... will want to distinguish as sharply 
as possible between the primary re- 
sponsibilities and the host of collateral 
objectives it has accumulated during re- 
cent decades. In a period of serious 
teacher shortages and vastly expanded 
enrollments, secondary education must 
utilize its limited resources to accomplish 
its primary missions and must beware of 
dissipating its facilities on peripheral un- 
dertakings.” (A Policy for Skilled Man- 
power, Chapter V. ) 

Had we known of any associations that 
subscribed wholeheartedly and unswerv- 
ingly to that platform, we would have 
come humbly with an offer of any help in 
our power. Since we did not know of any, 
we thought it worth trying to start one. 

—Harotp L. Ciarp and Mortimer 
SmitH, former and present executive 
secretaries of the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


samples for dramatic effect, believing that the 
end justifies any means? Is this the way of the 
healer? It’s the way of the CBE.” 
The Council, in this reply, does not answer 
tuestions. 


-mn editor's comments: 

If trying anything in one’s power to im- 
prove education is being naive, we plead guilty 
to the charge. As to the need for suppression 
of teacher’s names, we have no information on 
which to base a discussion of the charge. If such 
situations exist, they are to be deplored. 





7, LETTER 
from 


cout a 
Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE 


Dear Friend: 


One of the classic anecdotes on the subject of editing is told by Brousson in 
his “Anatole France Himself.” 


The master’s secretary called to his attention that in one of his stories, having 
its locale in Naples, Anatole France had completed a sentence with the words 
‘‘While Vesuvius Smoked.” The zealous secretary had discovered that at the 
time the action took place Vesuvius was inactive. So, remedying the matter 
with one stroke of his blue pencil, Anatole France changed one word and had 
‘““While Vesuvius Smiled.” 

Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as this, particularly the 
editing of a reference library designed for comprehension by the young 
mind. The overwhelming and never-ending task of editing each successive 
edition of BRITANNICA JUNIOR demands simplicity and then further 
simplification of simplicity. 

Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of explanation 

iN BRITANNICA JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple style and restricted 
vocabulary count. In the minds of many this ranks as high in importance 

aS BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S 9,334 illustrations, maps, charts and drawings in 


full color and black and white. 
Sincerely, 


(CACO. 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Curriculum Regeareh 


Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 
Contributors: Truman M. Pierce 
Robert E. Cummins 


Backing Into a Problem of Curriculum Change 


ARLY IN May of 1951, a group of 80 

persons spent three days in Nashville 
planning a broad program designed to 
improve the preparation of educational 
administrators. Professors of school ad- 
ministration in colleges and universities 
in the southeastern states comprised the 
majority of the group. Superintendents 
and principals, State Department of 
Education leaders, sociologists and 
psychologists made up the remainder of 
the group. The conference initiated 
continuous and sustained effort to de- 
velop better and university 
training programs for persons who plan 
to specialize in educational administra- 
tion. The conference started one phase 
of the Southern States Cooperative Pro- 
Educational Administration. 
The group remains active and is con- 
its efforts toward the 
original objective, but also the pursuit 
of objectives identified as desirable by 
interim research. 


college 


gram in 


tinuing not only 


The program which grew out of this 
meeting includes research, experimenta- 
tion and group study in the field of edu- 
cational administration. It provided for 
the investigation of the kinds of personal 
characteristics associated with success 
in school administration, community 
forces impinging on the school program 
and the character of desirable prepara- 
tion programs. 

Five years of effort by the group pro- 
duced what has come to be known as 
the Competency Pattern. Stated simply 
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the pattern is a criterion of effective ad- 
ministrative behavior. It delineates the 
job of the school administrator as a 
Gestalt of three elements: task, theory 
and know-how. It consists primarily of a 
description of behavioral patterns asso- 
ciated with successful school administra- 
tion. 

As frequently happens in research, the 
completion of the criterion proved to be 
merely a first step. It brought the group 
face to face with questions broached by 
their findings. How much better were 
the programs of preparation in institu- 
tions represented by the personnel of the 
group as a result of the five year effort? 
Had the group been able to feed back 
into their training programs the insights 
that were emerging from their research? 
In what ways had the creation of the 
Competency Pattern changed its crea- 
tors? Had they been able to internalize 
their experiences to a degree which en- 
hanced their competence as professors 
and administrators? 

The search for satisfactory answers to 
these perplexing questions involved the 
group in an intensive analysis and even- 
tual acceptance of an organismic and 
perceptual theory of behavior. In this 
frame of reference it became clear to 
them that the Competency Pattern re- 
mained largely external to those who had 
created it. It tended to be an end in it- 
self. It was an impressive document. 
Members of the group enjoyed produc- 
ing it. They learned to work well with 
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YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a trained professional educational consultant. 
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and interesting style for eas) 


pleasant 
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Africa, and Australasia) 
TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET 
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each other. In fact, they developed an 
esprit de corps seldom achieved. Never- 
theless, the question remained: How 
much change had they actually wrought 
in the programs for which they were 
responsible? Investigation revealed that 
limited basic change had occurred. They, 
therefore, bent their efforts to the task 
of translating the Competency Pattern 
into a curriculum which would foster the 
development of individuals who could 
perform according to the criterion. 

At first, the task seemed elementary. 
It was simply a matter of redesigning the 
course structure. Just divide the pattern 
into logical areas and develop a course 
around each area. A few changes of this 
kind made members of the group pain- 
fully 
necessarily mean a new program. They 
saw that the problem was essentially one 
of the professor’s developing new per- 
ceptions of himself and his job. They 


aware that new courses did not 
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came to realize that the professor in a 
very real sense is the preparation pro- 
gram. Thus, a curriculum problem into 
which the group had backed now became 
a problem of changing individuals. After 
five years of effort the group had reached 
the core of the problem of improving the 
training of school administrators. 


Helping People Change 

This experience supports certain gen- 
eralizations which seem to be significant 
for any kind of effort designed to help 
people change. They, therefore, would 
appear to have particular relevance for 
changes inherent in effective curriculum 
development. Among these are: 

1. The function of purpose is critical 
in any basic change, particularly that 
which involves people. This seems s0 
obvious that it is almost trite. Unfor- 
tunately, it too often stands as a forest 
that cannot be seen though trees are be- 
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ing felled. Apparently for many the 
articulation of purpose appears to be a 
dificult and frustrating experience. Yet 
it is a vital one, since no intelligent 
choices can be made except on the basis 
of clearly perceived purpose. The futility 
of effort based on any assumption which 
minimizes or ignores the role of purpose 
should be evident. However, since it is 
much easier to dwell on tangible things, 
to manipulate courses and credit hours, 
than it is to bring one’s self to a clarifica- 
tion of why the activity is important, we 
frequently tend to eschew consideration 
of or ignore the intangible yet cogent 
purpose behind it. For this reason, the 
concern for curriculum change too often 
confines itself to externals, stopping short 
of the really basic factors. It would ap- 
pear that purpose bears a twofold signifi- 
cance for curriculum changes. First, it is 
a key factor in helping a person clarify 
what he thinks and believes. Second, it 


is a compelling force in fostering the de- 
velopment of unity in a group. It appears 
that purpose is a far more powerful 
cohesive force in binding a group to- 
gether than a skillful executive armed 
with rules of parliamentary procedure 
or an “efficient” organization. 

2. The only purpose which can com- 
mand the unstinting allegiance of a per- 
son is one which he conceives for him- 
self. Purpose externally induced can at 
best stimulate perfunctory and transitory 
responses. In any program of curricu- 
lum development, therefore, the ends 
being sought are intensely personal ones 
—unique. The ostensibly “common” pur- 
poses motivating the group are subject 
to the individual interpretation of each 
group member who acts in terms of his 
own perceptions. This does not imply 
that the individual in his attempt to con- 
ceive and articulate his purposes must be 
abandoned to his own devices. He can 
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receive effective help in his effort. It 
would appear to be a critical responsi- 
bility of both leadership and teaching 
to assist members of a group to identify 
not only alternative means for achieving 
goals, but the goals themselves. 

3. The function 
fore, is basically to assist people in the 
clarification of purpose and in carrying 
out activities or programs of work de- 
signed to achieve their purposes. The 
kinds of resources needed within this 
context and how they are used become 
highly important. It seems apparent from 
what has already been said that one of 
their more obvious functions would be 
to help individuals to change their per- 
ceptions. 

4. In light of the above generaliza- 
tions, the function of structure or organi- 
zation assumes proportions somewhat 
different from those usually delineated. 
It would appear that the function of 
structure is to provide the means of using 
resources effectively, of communicating 
with facility and of discharging responsi- 
bilities adequately. Ideally, it would 
seem that structure is evolved by a group 
as it moves toward the achievement of 
its purposes. It is functional and, there- 
fore, flexible. It facilitates change. It does 
not inhibit it. 


of resources, there- 


5. There is no curriculum change un- 
less the individuals involved in it change. 
They cannot change unless their percep- 


tions change. Thus, concern for purpose 
freedom to develop one’s own purposes, 


provision and proper use of the “right’ 


resources and structure are implicit jn 
this concept. 

6. Change affects the whole person, 
The interpretation of the organismic 
theory of behavior implied here places 
great emphasis on the dynamic charac. 
ter of people. It vigorously rejects the 
notion that consideration of the whole 
person is possible in installments. It has 
studious regard for the fact that the per- 
son is a whole at each and every moment 
of all his experiences, that a change in 
one aspect of his make-up inevitably 
works change in other aspects. 

No claim to originality is made in 
presenting these generalizations. It is 
claimed, however, that members of the 
SCPEA group evolved unique percep- 
tions for themselves and made experi- 
mental applications of these. The ver 
articulation of these generalizations pro- 
vides some evidence of the group’ 
growth over the past seven years since 
these are not the kinds of concerns to 
which they addressed themselves in 1951. 
The fact that many members of the 
group are continuing to test the validity 
of these insights seems to insure that 
growth will continue. 

—TRUMAN M. Pierce and Rosert E. 
Cummins, School of Education, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
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(urrieulum Bulleting 


NOTE: The following faculty mem- 
bers of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, assisted in the preparation of this 
column by evaluating the materials in 
their areas of specialization: Professors 
Davw B. Austin, Huperr M. Evans, 
\fiiprep L. Farrcnitp, Louis ForsDALE, 
WitLaRD JACOBSEN, MANSON V. B. JEN- 
vincs, PAUL KozELKA, ALICE MIEL, MAry 
ELLEN OLtIverRIO, Myron F. Rosskopr, 
Emma D. SHEEHY, KENNETH D. WANN, 
and Pau W. F. Wirt. 

¢Ilinois Curriculum Program. School 
Begins with Kindergarten. Bulletin C-1, 
Subject Field Series. Springfield, IIL: 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1957. 97 p. 

This publication opens a wide-angle 
focus on kindergarten for the benefit of 
teachers, administrators, parents, inter- 
ested citizens, and school board mem- 
bers. Besides portraying the beginning 
steps of public education for most chil- 
dren—and their parents, too—the book- 
let narrates a year s program as a teacher 
sees it. Illinois-produced for schools and 
communities in Illinois, the publication 
naturally centers on programs in that 
state. As a consequence, certain prob- 
lems familiar to many other parts of the 
country are not treated adequately. 
There are, however, many practical con- 
crete suggestions. The short bibliography 
is somewhat dated. 

*Aberdeen Public Schools. Hand- 
writing: Kindergarten through Junior 
College. Aberdeen, Wash.: the Schools, 
1957. 77 p. $2.00. 
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Column Editor: A. Harry Passow 
Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


The philosophy which flavors the 
opening pages of this mimeographed 
teaching guide introduces a sound pre- 
sentation of handwriting as a tool, not 
an end in itself. Prepared by a committee 
representing all levels, kindergarten 
through junior college, the guide in- 
cludes a wide range of suggestive, prac- 
tical information for teacher planning. 
Characteristics of pupils, objectives, in- 
structional procedures and_ evaluation 
techniques are discussed for each level. 
Appropriate recognition is given the left- 
handed and the brain-injured children. 
The list of teaching aids is limited al- 
though the bibliography seems adequate. 

¢ Missouri State Board of Education. 
Art for the Elementary Schools of Mis- 
souri, Grades One-Six. Publication No. 
102G. Jefferson City, Mo.: the Board, 
1956. 164 p. 

This is a better-than-average curricu- 
lum guide, attractively designed and 
well-illustrated with art work of students 
and pictures of children engaged in art 
experiences. Major topics include the 
role of art in serving the individual-child, 
the goals of the program, and the specific 
responsibilities of the superintendent, 
principal, supervisor, teacher, and parent. 
What children are like, what they do 
with art, and how the teacher helps in 
early, middle, and later childhood also 


are discussed. A section of ways and 
means to art experiences is clear, concise 
and useful. The bibliography is well- 
organized but contains no references 
later than 1954. 
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Today, the job is bigger than ever 

—and today, in hundreds of classrooms throughout the country 
tomorrow’s teachers are being BETTER prepared to do thi 
bigger job with the aid of these outstanding texts. 
Written by leading educators, widely experienced in the problem; 


teachers face, these texts give the inspiration as well as the practical 
training needed for the challenging job of teaching today. 


PRESTON: Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School 


The new completely revised edition brings up to date and still further improves a 
text long noted for the meatiness as well as the social significance of the program 
and methods it presents. 


BURNETT: Teaching Science in the Secondary School 
Teaching Science in the Elementary School 


These comprehensive and richly practical texts, with their many suggested activities 
for the classroom, have given thousands of teachers new confidence and _ skill in 
teaching science at all levels. 


SWAIN: Understanding Arithmetic 


A presentation of basic ideas that has proved an inspiration and an eye-operer to 
experienced as well as inexperienced teachers. 


ALEXANDER & HALVERSON: 


Effective Teaching in Secondary Schools 


Fully discusses, with many practical suggestions, the whole range of problems facing 


secondary school teachers, both in and outside the classroom. 


ERDT: Teaching Art in the Elementary School 


Scores of teachers have written about this magnificently illustrated text “I can’t 
imagine a more inspiring or a more helpful book.” 


HANNA, POTTER & HAGAMAN: 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary School 


A leading text in its field, adopted in teacher-training institutions from coast t 
coast as “a real contribution to education.” 


KINNEY & P URDY: Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary School 


Called “unqualifiedly the best book on the subject.” ‘A gold mine for ever) 
prospective teacher.” 


For examination copies write to 
TRCN 
232 MADISON AVENUE 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. ER . -_* 
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¢New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Science 7-8-9. Albany, N.Y.: the 
Department. 88 p. 

This bulletin, along with the hand- 
hooks, equipment inventories, _ tests, 
bibliographies and film listings that ac- 
company it, constitutes a comprehensive 
general science program. The program 
is logically developed and the literature 
in the field has been combed for sugges- 
tions to implement the program and lead 
to an activity-centered general science. 
The program is developed on a sequen- 
tial or cyclical basis with students having 
experiences in the same ten areas in each 
of the three years. If fault can be found 
with this publication, it is that it avoids 
the continuing problem of duplication 
of effort in the twelve-year science pro- 
gram. Perhaps the next step is to develop 
a general science program that concen- 
trates on a few vital science areas. 

*New York State Education Depart- 


ment. Physics Handbook. Albany, N.Y.: 
the Department, 1956. 248 p. 

Although the handbook is a revision of 
a previous syllabus, it differs markedly 
from the usual presentation. A series of 
suggestions for demonstrations, labora- 
tory exercises, and learning activities 
are organized in terms of areas which 
are found in the usual physics course. 
However, two new areas—electronics 
and nuclear energy—have been added 
and the suggestions assume that for many 
experiences teachers are novices in these 
worlds. Learning activities allow for in- 
dividual performance for class observa- 
tion, experiments in a regular laboratory 
period or after school hours, and others 
which may be long-term projects carried 
on by individual students. The bibli- 
ography contains books which can enrich 
the reference and leisure reading of 
teachers and pupils. 
Public News- 
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Junior High School, Grade 9. 
Curriculum Bulletin 241. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: the Schools, 1957. 63 p. 

The perspective of this bulletin is 
sensible: it does not set about training 
future journalists in ninth grade so much 


writing, 


as it does offer students a chance to work 
actively with communication media 
which will affect them during the school 
years and in adulthood. A realistic, 
though not consistent, emphasis is placed 
on several channels—newspapers, tele- 
vision, magazines, films. More attention 
might have been given, for example, on 
writing for and_ television. 
However, most teachers of journalism 
not near the 
multi-media position taken by the com- 


magazines 


have moved anywhere 
mittee which prepared this bulletin so 
that it should stimulate thinking in this 
The suggestions for teaching 
resources are many for both instructors 
and students. For each of the units, 


direction. 
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evaluative procedures are suggested, 
While many of these could be strength- 
ened, the fact that they are included is 
significant. 

eCincinnati Public Schools. Junior 
High School Dramatics, Grade 9. Cur 
riculum Bulletin 242. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
the Schools, 1957. 67 p. 

This bulletin is noteworthy in present- 
ing a broad approach to creative dra- 
matics and play production at the ninth 
Teachers with 
imagination and experience to adapt the 


grade level. enough 
material to their own situations will find 
this a clear, comprehensive and unified 
guide. In some units, the objectives are 
too broad, the exercises too mechanical 
and uncreative, and the activities un- 
challenging. But the over-all effect works 
towards high standards of participation 
and criticism in the students. The re- 
sources listed are all good. The course 
reflects the many minds that prepared 
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it and what inconsistencies there are, 
can be resolved by a creative teacher. 

eBoard of Education, City of New 
York. Clerical Practices for High Schools. 
New York: the Board, 1956. 81 p. $.75. 

This bulletin outlines a two-year 
course for preparing students for clerical 
work in business and in civil service. 
There are relatively few training mate- 
rials in this area; it is too often assumed 
all office workers become stenographers 
and bookkeepers. This booklet, there- 
fore, meets a need by bringing together 
many good suggestions for the content 
and method of a course that can often 
shape vocational aptitudes of youngsters 
of somewhat limited ability. 

¢ Portland Public Schools. English and 
Literature Classes for Exceptionally En- 
dowed Students (38 p. $1.50). Mathe- 
matics Classes for Exceptionally En- 
dowed Students (100 p. $3.50). Social 
Studies Classes for Exceptionally En- 


dowed Students (17+ xix p. $1.85). 
Portland: the Schools, 1956. 

The foreword to all three of these 
publications describes these reports as 
parts of a series on the education of ex- 
ceptionally able high school students. 
Four years’ experience with experimental 
classes is summarized to stimulate 
teachers’ and administrators’ thinking. 
The origins of the program, the method 
of selection of students, the organization 
and nature of the program, an evaluation 
and recommendations are included in 
each of the reports. The Gifted Child 
Project of the Portland schools is one of 
the most interesting in existence and 
these accounts are thoughtfully done and 
sensibly approached. The quality of the 
evaluation varies considerably but the 
limitations are made clear in each in- 
stance. Summaries in form, the reports 
can serve open minds everywhere as a 
guide. Some readers may look for more 
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This new teaching text answers the need 
for a functional guide for students in 
their pre-student-teaching laboratory ex- 
periences. In addition to providing 
detailed information on such topics as 
Working with Children, Planning Les- 
sons and Units, Evaluating Progress 
and Making Reports, PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING places the student in the 
role of teacher and orients him to his 
new responsibilities. The emphasis is 
on the development of competent pro- 
teaching- 


fessional behavior in the 


learning situation. 


Examination copies are now available 
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\ 
Teaching in El School—2 iti 
- . 
eaching in Elementary School—2nd Edition 
V 
Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, and Harl R. Douglass P 
—all of the University of Colorado 

JANUARY 2. This comprehensive text- to the use of cooperative learning activities. t 
book for courses in elementary education The materials are organized according to , I 
methods has been completely power and the developmental growth pattern of chil- p 
reorganized. Now in line with modern : : ; il 

: cas s : dren. Book discusses directing extraclass 
educational principles and _ practices, it Ff, ij : I 
x a0 2c . Ss o as @ ¢ VE - 0 
covers all aspects of the construction and coenean , coun . ing, Measuring on evalu | 
organization of the curriculum. Emphasis 4!!9¢ growth, using research materials, etc. [ 

is given to each subject matter area and 35 ills., tables; 508 pp. 
tl 
El Ed ion in Rural A 7 

+ « o 

ementary uecation in ura reas te 
: : ? , ) 
Clifford P. Archer, University of Minnesota 
JANUARY 2. Designed for courses in are separate chapters on teaching each of 
methods of rural teaching, this is the only — the various subject areas in a well-balanced t 
available textbook to emphasize the specific program. The final chapter presents sug- g 
needs of the rural school child and to show _ gestions for the evaluation of instruction in ‘ 

how home and community environment — the rural elementary school. Each chapter 
affects teaching methods. Stress is laid contains a list of selected and annotated 0 





upon curriculum experiences and class- references. 
tested, concrete teaching procedures. There Illus.; 448 pp. 










Techniques of Secondary-School Teaching 





Ralph K. Watkins, University of Missouri 






JANUARY 31. A practical approach to  jectives, selecting and organizing subject 
general teaching methods which emphasizes __ matter and activities, stimulating and direct- 






large-unit planning and shows how it can jing learning experiences, and evaluating 
be adapted to a wide variety of subject 
areas. The organization and content of the 
book were tested in college classes over 






results. Illustrative applications are drawn 






from the whole range of subject-matter 





aos areas. Contains helpful exercises. 
many years—the presentation is developed “"°@ : I 


logically, discussing the determining of ob- 







Illus.; 387 pp. 





The Reading Teacher’s Reader 





Edited by Oscar S. Causey, Texas Christian University 





JANUARY 15. This collection of 81 se- aids, etc. Invaluable as a textbook for 





















lections offers a critically chosen cross- courses in reading methods, the collection 

section of the best recent articles on read- is also an important reference for in-service 

ing. All major aspects of reading at every reading teachers. The 80 contributors in- 

level are included—the nature of the read- clude a great many widely recognized au- 

ing process, teaching methods, phonics, re- _ thorities. Foreword by William Eller, State 

cent investigations in vocabulary building, University of Iowa. 

emotional factors and problems, audio-visual Illus.; 360 pp. 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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specificity and detail than are there. 
' What has been fashioned is an intelli- 
gent approach to satisfying students 
within the framework of the comprehen- 
sive high school program. 

¢Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict. Challenging the Gifted Student in 
English: Composition (32 p.). Challeng- 
ing the Gifted Student in English: 
Literature (29 p.). Houston, Tex.: the 
District, 1956. 

These bulletins are two of a series in 
the various senior high school subject 
areas which suggestions for 
teachers working with gifted children. 
Practices for challenging the gifted 
'student+-some good, some doubtful— 
through classwork, through 
group work, and through individual 
attention make up the bulletins. The 
| over-all presentations are generally good 


contain 


general 


in suggesting ways of extending the work 
beyond the regular course outlines. 

eU. S. Office of Education; Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally 
Retarded. Bulletin 1957, No. 3. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. 97 p. $.45. 

This report is part of a much broader 
study on the qualifications and prepara. 
tion of teachers of exceptional children. 
The publication includes information on 
the competencies needed by teachers and 
proposals for the education and experi- 
ence for acquiring these competencies. 
The bulletin will be particularly useful 
to those persons engaged in developing 
pre-service and in-service programs for 
teachers of children who are mentally 
retarded and will be equally helpful to 


teachers preparing to teach such pupils. 


now—put your hollow blocks on wheels 


Make a train! 


Play driver, passenger . . . conduc- 


tor. Safe, sturdy, detachable flat cars of birch ply- 


wood. 


Strong enough to hold an adult. 


The seats? Your own Mor-Pla jumbo-size hollow 


blocks—they lock on! 


we 
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Fully guaranteed. 


$18.50 


f.o.b. Birmingham, 
Michigan 


Basic 4-car train 
(blocks not included) 


Need blocks this year? 12 Interlocking 
Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox, 4 boards—enough 
to build dozens of things $30 


2 ; 7 
Send your order or inquiry to: MOR-PLA 


Jumbo-Blox and Trains 
Department L-158 Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


Every article is an invitation to learning 


As the world becomes more complex, the 
importance of education increases. World 
Book Encyclopedia is an effective aid to 
modern teaching. Your faster students 
can progress beyond basic requirements. 
Those who require more time and atten- 
tion receive a rich fund of background 
information that adds meaning and stim- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 
WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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ulates interest when you direct them to 
World Book. 


All World Book articles are easy to read 
and understand. Visual aids and illustrations 
add memorability. A single alphabetical ar- 
rangement makes the World Book inviting 
and easy to use for any student. Indeed, 
World Book deserves a place in every class: 
room and every study program. 


es 
WORLD 

FREE! World Book service booklet for | BOOK A 

teachers, ‘‘A Classroom Clinic on ? 


Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


World Book, Box 3565 i 

Chicago 54, Illinois 1431 
I would like to know more about how World 
Book can be useful in my classroom work 
Please send me your free copy of “A Class 
room Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child 
Name 

Address 
City State 


School Grade Taught 


_—_——— eo Oe Oe 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


The Child and His Elementary School 
World. By Ruby Warner. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 


Many books have been written about 
the nature and needs of children, more 
about the psychology of learning, and 
countless numbers about classroom tech- 
niques and procedures. Some authors 
have attempted to relate these questions 
in an orderly fashion but few have suc- 
ceeded as has Dr. Ruby Warner in The 
Child and His Elementary School World. 
She has achieved this fusion by the para- 
doxically simple yet profound concept 
that the aim of education is the develop- 
ment of an individual of dignity and 
worth who at the same time recognizes 
and accepts his place in a harmoniously 
functioning social group. Only with the 

| acceptance of this holistic concept of the 
child as the integrating factor do the 

» many diverse elements of educational 
theory and practice fall into place in an 
orderly organization and program. 

The author stresses four major areas of 

i child ~needs—psychological, biological, 

sociological, and educational. Some 
| critics may contend that the term “edu- 
cational needs” is not consistent with 
| other expressed needs but is rather the 
| developmental process by which psycho- 

logical, biological, and sociological needs 
hare atttained. However, as used here it 
does not seem to offend organizational 
unity since it serves as a vital connecting 
Plink between principle and_ practice. 
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Column Editor: George W. Denemark 
Contributors: Gennette Nygard 
Willard Abraham 

Lillian C. Paukner 


When these recognized needs are met 
to the satisfaction of the child self-esteem 
is generated, self-realization is promoted, 
and a sense of individual worth is 
nourished. When these needs are not 
met a feeling of inadequacy results 
which will be expressed either through 
aggressive anti-social behavior or pas- 
sive frustrated withdrawal. Either re- 
action is “right” for the child at the time 
and within his experiential field of refer- 
ence. 

Dr. Warner helps to resolve one peda- 
gogical problem when she points out 
with convincing clarity that the cate- 
gorical separation of “needs” is feasible 
only on paper. In any genuine learning 
situation they overlap and at the same 
time reinforce and supplement each 
other. The alert teacher recognizes and 
capitalizes on this inter-relationship, at 
the same time insuring the “whole” by 
her awareness that all “needs” exist and 
must be met fully and sequentially but 
not compartmentally. 

Similarly, the reader is led to an under- 
standing of the interaction of the indi- 
vidual and his social group. The duality 
of aims, the development of the indi- 
vidual and of social competency, does not 
imply separateness in development. The 
individual develops a feeling of worth 
and security, not in a vacuum but in 
association with his fellows where par- 
ticipation affords a scale for the measure- 
ment of growth and achievement. Con- 
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versely, the author says, “The welfare 
of the group cannot be realized without 
the well-being of the individuals in it.” 

The author is not content to rest with 
a mere statement of theory and principles 
even though she has _ succeeded - in 
creating a convincing pattern of unity in 
areas where much confusion has existed, 
particularly at the practical grassroots 
operating level. Instead she has boldly 
invaded that province and in succeeding 
chapters has described evaluative, socio- 
metric, and projective techniques as well 
as curriculum organization and content, 
teaching techniques and procedures in 
Actual 

pupil 


all the major learning areas. 
learning units are described, 
activities are suggested, and teaching 
techniques are outlined. All are illumi- 
nated by a wealth of illustrations. The 
volume is replete with teachers’ reports, 
pupils’ sketches, responses, activities and 
creativity. The result is a highly read- 
able, graphic and practical account of 
learning as it goes on in classrooms dedi- 
cated to the development of the indi- 
vidual in terms of previously enumerated 
needs. 

The reader must not mistake the plan 
or purpose of this book. When first con- 
fronted with the scope of the theme— 
nature and needs of the child, psychology 
of learning, school organization, curricu- 
lum and practices—his first reaction may 
be one of consternation. However, as he 
reads he soon finds a clear picture 
emerging. The central and unifying 
theme of individual development within 
a social setting brings the details and 
illustrations of the educational program 
into sharp focus. He soon realizes that 
the book, comprehensive as it may seem, 
is not intended as an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the field of elementary educa- 
tion, but introductory 
orientation where principles and prac- 


rather as an 
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tices are happily wedded into an orderly 
and practical program of action. It 
should serve both the student of edia- 
tion and the beginning teacher with 
guide lines of understanding and _prac- 
tices. In the administrators. 
supervisors and experienced teachers 
who are still open minded, it might also 
conceivably help to polarize their think. 
ing in areas where theory and practice, 
principle and implementation have some- 


case of 


times seemed irreconcilable. 
—Reviewed by GENNETTE Nycarp, 

elementary supervisor, Arlington County 

Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia. 


Educating Gifted Children. By Robert 
F. DeHaan and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957. 

At a time when the gifted child is 
finally coming into his own realistically, 
when we are beginning to recognize the 
loss to all of us because of our ridicule 
of “egg-heads” and others who can help 
pave the way toward longer life and 
world peace, any new book or article on 
the subject of gifted children is greeted 
with open arms. When, according to 
recent figures, we are still chalking up an 
academic loss of half of the top 25 per- 
cent of our high school graduates and 
suffer a lag behind all other exceptional 
child areas in the preparation of teachers 
of gifted children, we welcome eagerly 
each bit of enlightenment for teachers, 
administrators, parents, and others about 
the gifted. 

The authors state that Educating 
Gifted Children was “written to serve 
as a guide and stimulant to persons and 
groups in the educational profession and 


community agencies, and to interested 


laymen who are concerned with improv- 
ing the scope and adequacy of the edu- 
cation of gifted children and who are 
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making plans to inaugurate special pro- 
visions for them in their school and com- 
munity.” 

A perusal of the table of contents re- 
veals how conscientious the efforts were 
to the subject, beginning with 
definitions and going through other vital 
topics, such as 
ministrative problems, special ap- 
proaches like enrichment, grouping, and 
acceleration, motivation, community fac- 
tors, and the family setting. However, 
as sometimes happens, a broad coverage 
combined with brevity results in limited 
treatment of some topics—from the point 
of view of the reader. While the writer 
and editor obviously have to have the 
last word on what to include, emphasize, 
and omit, the ones for whom a book is 


cover 


screening techniques, ad- 


prepared may raise questions based on 
their own need. 

Despite the book’s conciseness, one 
might ask why references were omitted 


CRAM COMPANY 


APOt 


HHe GEORGE F 


O EAST WASHIN TREET NOLAN 
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or limited on the following: The recent 
articles and speeches of Rear Admiral 
H. G. Rickover, USN; the Goddard book 
on School Training of Gifted Children 
and some of the older research classics: 
the position and activities of various 
states and the federal government; the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation; 
the national of Helen Erskine 
Roberts. We cannot help but recognize 
and respect the difficulties of the authors 
in selecting materials for inclusion, but 
materials like these and some others re- 
lated to important work in communities 
referred to only in passing or skipped 
altogether may be missed. While in- 
cluded, the current studies by Passow, 


survey 


Brandwein, and others seem to receive 
less attention than they deserve. 

It’s nobody's fault that limitations also 
exist because a book comes out just be- 
fore publication of some releases which 
are an important part of the subject— 


CRAM 
Graded Program 


@ New and improved. 

® Progressive educators throughout 
America are praising Cram’s 
graded teaching plan because it 
supplies a logical supplement to 
the graded courses advanced by 
the text books now being used in 
our schools. 

© Effective visual teaching aids for 
all grades. 

® Edited to fit the student's growth 
and understanding at various 
grade levels. 

® Sets up a carefully planned buy- 
ing program. Saves money. 

@ MARKABLE-KLEENABLE surface 
on globes and maps, an exclusive 
Cram development. Mark-on, Rub- 
off—Easy to clean. 

Why not bring your teaching aids 
up-to-date. Have a Cram Man call 
and make a FREE survey to evalu- 
ate your present equipment. 


Send for New Catalog No. 90 









For every school administrator's library 









BYRAM-WENRICH: Vocational Education and Practical Arts 


in the Community School 
1956 512 pp. $5.50 


“A comprehensive and thorough discussion which will be found very helpful by 
local administrators, members of boards of education, teachers, and members of 
communities ...”—Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 










HUGGETT-STINNETT: Professional Problems of Teachers 


1956 468 pp. $5.25 































“\..of vital significance to all in the teaching profession...urgently recom. st 
mended—Huggett and Stinnett’s sections on rating of teachers, professional working - 
conditions, protecting and disciplining members of the profession, the professional bil 
standards movement...”—-The Minnesota Journal of Education. " 

, , pre 
LURRY-ALBERTY: Developing a High School Core Program ‘io 
1957 307 pp. $4.75 Co 

Presenting the philosophical and psychological basis of the core program, this : 
practical book emphasizes its practical purposes, structure, and techniques. The prob- & Me 
lems involved in developing a core program are thoughtfully analyzed in the light 
of the authors’ experience. ( 

| 
JERSILD: Adolescent Psychology me 
1957 452 pp. $5.00 fe 

“...a sound and very competently structured volume. The book is for all those a 
seeking to understand young people...the author has drawn heavily on the rich 
literature of developmental psychology and on the adjacent fields of psychotherapy ber 
and psychoanalysis.” | tain 

exp 

. . . cus: 

MALLINSON: An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Education F 
1957 249 pp. $3.50 T 

Including a detailed comparative study of postwar trends, this work studies the I thay 
historical, political and sociological aspects of the main Western European countries, lac 
the United States and Russia; it attempts to explain the resulting educational method: | ind 
and purposes. we 

: plar 

prec 

SEND FOR 10-DAY EXAMINATION COPIES heli 
i the 

The Macmillan Company of t 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. are ) 

In 
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such as Manpower and Education, the 
1956 publication of the Educational 
| Policies Commission (the 1950 Educa- 
tion of the Gifted is mentioned), the 
new Cutts and Moseley book which is a 
revision of their earlier one referred to, 
‘and recent statements on gifted children 
by Arthur Bestor, whether or not we 
agree with his views. 

Among the book’s many worthwhile 
segments for both administrators and 
F teachers are the two excellent chapters 
on screening practices and programs and 
the one by Jack Kough which is a case 
I study of a class for gifted children. A 
useful list of tests and an annotated 
| bibliography are also included. 

—Reviewed by WiLLarp ABRAHAM, 
professor of education, and head, Divi- 
‘sion of Special Education, Arizona State 

College, Tempe, Arizona. 


/More Than Social Studies. By Alice 
Miel and Peggy Brogan. Englewood 


Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 


Definitely, this new book deals with 
}‘more than social studies”! The authors 
offer their book “to all educators of chil- 
b dren to help them think through the kind 
| of learning that is needed by young mem- 
bers of our society.” Educators will cer- 
‘tainly want to “think through” the ideas 
| expressed in this book, to study and dis- 
}cuss them, and then, perhaps, read the 
‘volume again. 
Those educators who firmly believe 
that the American elementary school is a 
laboratory for learning the behaviors req- 
uisite to living in a democracy, and 
; plan programs accordingly, will find both 
precept and example to substantiate their 
| belief. Those who are still entrenched in 
the traditional subject matter sequence 
of the social studies ( perhaps most of us 
are) will find this book disturbing. 
In the first section, entitled “Education 
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and the Democratic Discipline,” the au- 
thors spell out the concepts of living in 
our democratic society, emphasizing the 
ways of behaving on the part of children 
as well as adults. These authors see four 
strands of social learning as basic in 
discipline—‘“feeling good 
about one’s self and others; selectively 
extending one’s life space; using demo- 
cratic methods of problem solving; and 
building socially useful meanings.” The 
authors, however, do not remain in the 
realm of philosophy, theory or vision. 
Using the three habits of “thinking, feel- 
ing, acting” as a basis, they move into 
the practical—accounts of actual class- 
room situations that describe how teach- 


democracy’ s 


ers guided children to grow in those be- 
haviors so “essential to a participating 
member of a democratic society.” An ex- 
cellent analysis, “reading between the 
lines,” follows each account. Social learn- 
ing implications are pointed out in these 
analyses, and pro and con questions are 
raised concerning a teacher's guidance of 
the situation and the pupils’ activities. 
New terminology, such as “life space,” 
takes on practical meaning here. 

A section on “Special Helps for Teach- 
ers’ is given over to classroom practices 
of teachers who have courageously tried 
to do for children what the traditional 
social studies program fails to do. 

This sincere, insightful book takes a 
penetrating look at teaching in our ele- 
mentary schools—“more than the social 
studies.” For curriculum makers—teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators—it charts 
a direction for thinking and planning for 
the future. Its impact on social studies 
programs and teaching should be great. 

—Reviewed by Liuian C. PAUKNER, 
director, Division of Curriculum and In- 
struction, Upper Grade Department, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin, 





From the Editor 


Planning. In these weeks before the 
March meeting of the Association in 
Seattle, several hundred letters have gone 
out to ASCD members in all parts of 
the U. S. These letters ask the recipient to 
jot down and send to us two or three 
basic ideas or problems which should be 
treated in ASCD’s publications—whether 
in EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, a yearbook 
or a booklet. 

You may not have received such a 
letter. This open invitation, therefore, is 
directed especially to you. May we have 
even a brief note from you giving your 
suggestions as to the most pressing ideas 
and concerns which should be part of our 
thinking as plans are projected for future 
issues of the journal and for future ASCD 
publications? Perhaps you will answer as 
an individual; or, even better, you may 
want to make this a topic for discussion 
in a class or in a group of your colleagues, 
so that we may have the benefit of a 
groups thinking and discussion. Please 
be quite selective in your response— 


indicating only a few of the most urgent 


issues. We need your reactions by Janu- 
ary 20 if possible. 

Again you are invited. The May 1958 
issue, “Experiences in Cultural Integra- 
mark 
journal’s 


tion,” will another milestone in 
this | y. You \ 
uniquely qualified to assist in writing the 
central portion of this issue reporting on 
experiences in cultural integration. If you 


history. may be 


are, or have been. a participant or ob- 
server in such experiences you can help 
us write this issue. Your brief (300 words 
or less) statement on one of the follow- 
ing topics, mailed by January 15 to the 
Editor of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP will 
help make the May issue of greater use 
to your colleagues in school work who 
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need the benefit of your experience and 
observation in this critical area. 
“Cultural integration” will be inter. 
preted in its broader sense, and will not 
relate solely to racial integration. A gep- 
eral list of contributors of statements will 
be given. Some contributors will want to 
be identified with their statement; others 
will want no identification, either as to 
name or place. In either case, the con- 
tributor’s wishes will be respected. 
“Series of Experiences in 
Cultural Integration” 
1. Members of minority groups speak: 
a. How I prepared for joining a nev 
staff or a newly integrated staff 
b. How I was received—helps and 
hurts 
c. If I or we could do it over. 
2. Members of a majority group speak: 
a. How I or we prepared to receive 
a “different” teacher or teachers on our 
staff 
b. How I or we tried to help 
c. If I or we could do it over. 
3. Supervisors and administrators 
speak: 
Successful and unsuccessful _ prac- 
the “different 
teacher to school and community or in 


tices in introducing 
integrating segregated schools. 

4. Any one: 

a. How I or we have helped children 
and youth to meet problems of cultural 
integration. 

b. Curriculum planning as schools 
are integrated. 

NEA theme. We are pleased to learn 
that the 1958 NEA Convention theme 
will be “Our Future Goes to Schoo! To- 
day.” 

—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
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Plow. Vow to Attend 


ASCD's THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Seattle, Washington March 2-6, 1958 


< Headquarters at the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington 


* 


THEME: CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


yw Two general sessions focused directly on the theme 


* 


Forty-five study-discussion groups on topics of mutual interest 


yy Assemblies with panels of leading educators 


Clinics on specific job responsibilities 


xy Over 80 exhibits of current instructional material 


Regional breakfasts 


vw Meetings of associated groups 


Annual Association luncheon 


vv Opportunity to view scenic Seattle and visit surrounding points of 


interest 


For further information and preregistration forms, write to: 


Association for Supervision of Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NG FOR TEACHING: 


duction to Education 
SRT W. RICHEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series 


tion. New Second Edition. Ready in March 

* redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an 
fferent approach for the introductory education college course. The 
helps the student to learn the nature of the education field, as well as 
critically the wisdom of his entering the teaching profession, and to 
plan his career on the basis of his own abilities. It is the only text to 
the broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long term proposition 


TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
NARD G. KELNER, University of Pennsylvania. Ready 


j 
1-to-earth and readable style, the author shows the basic teaching method 
2mentary school. Here is a text designed for the student preparing to 
e beginning teacher seeking help in the critical “first-days” and_ the 
sacher anxious to improve. Definite suggestions are offered, from getting 
n to evaluation on the job; and important teaching problems are 


id in the light of actual classroom experience. 


rrxy ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF: 


A Psychology of Adolescence 
By RUTH STRANG, Columbia University. 581 pages, $7.95 


edition available) 

Here is a functional and practical undergraduate text presenting a realistic view 
of adolescents as they see themselves and their world. Described through the 
eyes of young people themselves, it shows their present perplexities and_ tasks, 
their future, and their attitudes. By combining the statements of adolescents 
the author emphasizes all that is common 


7 
as 


ALISY 


( text 


with established psychological facts, 
and unique to this age group. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 


By JOHN L. MARKS, C. RICHARD PURDY, both of San Jose State 
College; and LUCIEN B. KINNEY, Stanford University. Ready in May 
A text for present and future teathers of arithmetic in the first eight grades. 
Emphasis is on techniques as well as the basic mathematical ideas that the pupil 
must acquire and the background the teacher needs. Here is a thorough an 
modern treatment of learning theory and its application to teaching arithmetic, 
with vivid descriptions of successful learning experiences. A discussion 0 
numerous games and other approaches to fixing skills is also included. A 
Student Workbook will be published in May. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd: Street New York 36, N. Y. 





